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IN A DYE 
HOUSE! 


If you want to learn about equipment 
that cuts operating costs ... if you 
want to hear of motors that stand up 
mine times as long as ordinary ones... 
then read this sensational performance 
story that P. W. Eshelman tells about 
his experience with an Allis-Chalmers 
*‘Lo-Maintenance” Motor! 

Mr. Eshelman is president of the 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co., North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. In his plant, near 
the ceiling of the dye house, a motor 
must be installed to operate a line of 
open paddle type machines. Operating 
conditions . . . moisture, heat, and 
fumes .. . are adverse—so adverse that 
ordinary motors lasted only 12 to 14 
months! 

Then came the “Lo-Maintenance” 
motor that made news! 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
t + Power Transmission Equipment - 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines + Blowers and 


* Engines and Condensers + Centrifugal Pumps + Flour and 
+ Boiler Feedwater Treatment + 


“Saw Mill and Timber Preserving gg a 
Rosd I 


Electrical Equipmen 


Cereal Mill Equipment 


and Mining Machinery + 


ing, Cement, 
Industrial Tractors and 


Machinery + 


“In June, 1929,” said Mr. 
Eshelman, in his unsolicited 
letter of July 5, 1938, “we 
purchased a standard Allis- 
Chalmers vapor-proof motor 
and installed it in our dye 
house. This week we made 
some repairs to the building. 


In Perfect Condition 
. . . After Nine Years! 


“The motor was completely dis- 


ED . . . 
mantled for examination and cleaning 


for the first time since it was in- 
stalled! And it was in perfect condi- 
tion . . . after nine years of uninter- 
rupted service!” 

But that’s not the only equipment 
that made news at Wilkes Hosiery 
Mills. At the same time the motor was 
purchased, a set of Allis-Chalmers 
Texrope Drives was installed in the 
dye house, where other drives lasted 
less than two years. 

“That original set of v-belts on the 
Texrope Drive,” wrote Mr. Eshelman, 
“was taken off at the same time, hav- 
ing comp'eted over nine years of serv- 
ice without breakage or decomposition 
under the conditions mentioned. And 
our foreman believes they would have 
given one or two more years of service 
had they been left on!” 

Put Allis-Chalmers To Work For You! 
No wonder that Mr. Eshelman has 
equipped his entire plant with Allis- 


Chalmers Motors and Texrope Drives! 
No wonder that cther informed execu- 


THE SERVICE Rl 
OF AN ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MOTOR AND TEXROPE DRIVE 


tives all over the country specify Allis- 
Chalmers equipment. They know the 
service records that Allis-Chalmers 
equipment sets . . . the savings in pro- 
duction costs that it makes possible. 
They know it’s the equipment that 
pays for itself! 


In your plant, there’s work that Al- 
lis-Chalmers can do for you. Find out 
about it. In the nearby Allis-Chalmers 
District Office is a production engi- 
neer, ready to put 90 years of engineer- 
ing experience to work for you . . . with 
the ee that pays for itself! 
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“WE DID NOT WRITE YOU,” 


ot ——a—e 


said Mr. 
Eshelman, “with the view of securing any 
publicity. We were so well pleased with the 
service obtained from this installation that 
we just felt like telling you about the excel- 
lent service your equipment gave us.” The 
installation picture is an actual photograph 
of the Allis-Chalmers motor and drive in 
the dye house at Wilkes Hosiery Mills Co. 
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ALLIS-CHALME 
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The Need for New Capital 


+ in drying up of the flow of new 
capital into private business is 
perhaps the most important single 
reason for the failure of business and 
employment to expand more rapidly 
in recent years. 

Private business obtains its 
permanent new capital in two chief 
ways—by putting part of its own 
earnings back into the business, and 
through new investment by the public. 

From 1923 through 1929 
the new capital flowing into Ameti- 
can business from those sources 
amounted to 31.8 billion dollars— 
19.6 billions through earnings re- 
tained, and 12.2 billions from new 
securities issued, 

But from 1930 through 


A 


gaining new capital, suffered a shrink- 
age of 26 billions. In that period 
business as a whole paid out in 
wages, operating expenses, taxes, and 
other expenditures 29.5 billions more 
than it took in, and meanwhile ob- 
tained only 3.5 billions of new capi- 
tal through security issues, which 
was less than 1/3 the previous an- 
nual rate. 

Labor should have as much 
interest as businessmen in seeing that 
the free flow of capital into American 
industry is renewed. For labor has a 
bigger stake in the success of industry 
than has any other group. Labor's 
share of the income of manufactur- 
ing companies from 1929 through 
1935 was nearly 8 times as great as 








1936, American business, instead of y the share received by stockholders. 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it is part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT OZ3RD STREET 


Established 1784 Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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$2,417,000 More Volume and 4.8% Net Profit 
on Sales Follow Change in Financing 


A simple changein financing opened 
the way to a remarkable upward 
surge for the KAPPA* Company. 


Sales volume had dropped to 
$7,583,000 in 1935. Geared to do 
twice that volume, the shrinkage 
found the company operating at a 
loss and short of working capital. 


In three years, with our accounts 
receivable plan providing a contin- 
uous, ample fund of cash, these were 
the results: 
* Annual sales volume was up 
32% to $10,000,000. 
* Net worth was nearly 20% 
greater. 
* Net operating profit was 4.8% 
of sales. 


Investigation of our accounts receiv- 
able financing plan convinced the 
KAPPA executives that it was prac- 
tically tailor-made to fit their needs. 


They weighed the advantages of 
non-notification (discounting receiv- 
ables without having to notify the 
debtors); of non-interference with 
their credit supervision, customer re- 
lations or management. 


They analyzed the cost and found it 
low. The advantage of discounting 
only in amounts and for periods of 
current needs compared favorably 
with long term loans which neces- 
sitated the accumulation and ear- 
marking of cash to meet maturities. 


They still choose to discount their 
receivables with us because this kind 
of banking gives them greater 
liquidity, makes it easy to finance 
profitable new business without de- 
lays or hampering limitations. 


+ * * 


The advantages of accounts receiv- 
able financing are not limited to 
situations where pressing financial 
difficulties are the main considera- 
tion. Greater liquidity will enable 
you to do more business on your 
present capital, increasing your 
profits without increasing invest- 
ment; buy raw materials; meet tax 
payments or payrolls without bor- 
rowing. Our booklet, “CAPITAL 
AT WORK” will explain how. A 
free copy will be mailed on request. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts are taken from actual records in our files and can be certified. 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO 
CAPITAL AND 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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In 1898 the 22-year-old fifth so 

Earl of Crawford entered the di 
service of Her Majesty, Queen | 

For forty years he served five sor 
and the British people in legatior 

St. Petersburg to Teheran, as « 
attaché and as ambassador ple) 
tiary. Last week Sir Ronald | 
climaxed a career of diplomacy by 
ing, for Great Britain, history’s m 
reaching trade pact. This week he g 
his picture printed on the cover of Busi 
ness WEEK. 


We Cover the Treaty... 


Your EpiTors were acutely conscious of 
the fact that there will be two kinds of 
readers for this week’s story (page 14 
on the effects of the agreement with th 
British. There are those of you who an 
directly concerned, and want to know 
all the details. And there are those of 
you who are only indirectly affected, who 
are interested not in individual items } 
in the broad economic significance of it 
all. It was for this second group that the 
story eventually was written. There were 
two reasons. It would have been a phiysi- 
cal impossibility to treat all of the 3,000 
odd items that were negotiated on. And 
secondly, we felt that even those com- 
panies which had men in Washington 
waiting for the flash on their products— 
the word to buy or sell—even those con 
panies would need a thoughtful interpre 
tation of the long-time effects. 

If you want the details, write your 
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-ade association in Washington or the 
‘ate Department. Failing there, you 


might try Us. 
_, And How We Covered It 


The foreign editor and the Washington 
yrea' are more than glad, we can tell 
on, to get the agreement signed. The 
ove in Washington have had the thing 
»oing on their necks as a standing as- 
t for, lo, these many months; 
‘and the foreign editor, who had the job 
{ correlating the dope from Washington 
With that from London, has suffered all 
he vicarious pangs of a father during the 
jubor of the negotiators. He says he 
didn’t even enjoy his vacation back in 
August. Expected every minute to get 
, wire saying please rush home, the 
agreement is about to be signed. Seems 
like the boss ought to break down and 
give him another vacation, now that the 
treaty is out of the way. 


It's a Tough Life 

{vorner of this week’s stories that has 
more behind it than meets the eye is the 
radio story on page 30. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission is trying to 
decide whether or not radio has got mo- 
nopolistic. BW’s marketing editor and 
statisticians and art department, all of 
whom have been up to their necks with 
the job of getting the story and drawing 
the maps that go with it, will tell you 
that the commissioners are going to be 
o up to their neck. 


How Far That Little Candle... 


One OF THE THINGS which the advertising 
department is always bragging about is 
Business Weexk’s pass-along readership. 
At the drop of a hat they'll prove to you, 
with facts and figures, that the average 
copy is tattered and torn like a scare- 
crow’s rags by the time it has gone from 
subscriber to business associate, to friend, 
to subordinate, to cleaning woman. 
Well, here’s an example of pass-along 
readership we bet the business depart- 
ment won’t use on advertisers: One of 
the latest requests for the train picture 
on the Oct. 15 cover (we offered to send 
one, you remember, to all who want it) 
comes from the New York State Reform- 
atory. An instructor there says that 
members of his commercial classes got 
passed that copy of Bustvess Week and 
want him to get a Jot of the pictures. 








Speaking of Reprints ... 

Tue REPRINT DEPARTMENT tells us that 
some 5,000 copies of the latest Special 
Report to Executives, “Public Relations 
for Industry,” have now been mailed to 
requesting subscribers. Looking through 
the request letters, we came across one 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company, incor- 
porated May 2, 1670. Public relations 
counselors can pick this up as evidence 
that no matter how long you've been in 
business you can still learn things about 
dealing with the public. 














“Self-Service” 
Insurance 





HE “Automats” ate amazing restau- 
rants. You know what you want — you 


hel~ vourself. 


But insurance cannot safely be bought 
that way. It takes an experienced insur- 
ance man to estimate risks and prescribe 
exact economical coverage; to get you 
protection where protection counts; to 
see you don’t pay for what you don’t 
need. And when a loss occurs, to be your 
expert representative. 


Insurance that minimizes the agent's func- 
tion may lessen your protection, your 
service. Insurance is dollar protection. 
There are no cut-rate dollars for sale. 


Why not let an experienced agent or 
broker take a look at your business from 
an insurance point of view? Like a 
check-up by your family doctor, it can 
do no harm — may save your business life. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 
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Diamonds 


® Diamonds! Black dia- 
monds! Coal to turn the 
wheels of industry and 
to heat the homes of 
America! 


Each year, millions of 
tons of this fuel are dug 
from the earth, loaded 
into Erie cars, then rolled 
to market. 


Coal shippers along 
the Erie have come to 
depend on America’s 
“Heavy Duty Railroad” 
for fast service. They 
find that Erie’s on-time 
sched ules, speedy freight 
handling methods, and 
special handling equip- 
ment save them time and 
money. 


You probably don’t 
mine coal. But whatever 
your product, and wher- 
ever its market, you, 
too, can trust Erie to 
deliver it faster, safer, 
economically. 
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Speaking of the Weather 


Many New England communities are 
putting in devices for pulling ski addicts 
up-hill in expectation of a heavy winter 
sports season. . . E. H. Dafter, Carrier 
Corp. engineer, deplores the continued 
loose use of the words “air conditioning” 
in advertising as giving the industry a 
black eye. Minimum requirements for 
ethical use of the term are “temperature, 
| humidity and air motion in the design or 

use of equipment used to control the 

physical or chemical condition of the 

atmosphere within an enclosure.” ... 
| Hat Style News Bureau broadcasts state- 
ments of Dr. T. A. Poole, Washington, 
D. C., sinus specialist, who cautions sinus 
sufferers against going outdoors bare- 
headed and against sleeping with the 
head exposed to cold air. The second ad- 
monition seems to be an invitation for 
the revival of the moribund nightcap 
industry. . . 





Incidentally 


Dip ANYONE ever try to promote the 
English-type bath towel in the U. S.? It 
is voluminous enough to enwrap the av- 
erage torso and its scratchy texture im- 
parts a glow that will outlast the gloom- 
iest November morning. 


In the Air 


AMERICAN AIRLINES provided 750 turkey 
dinners for passengers who spent their 
Thanksgiving meal-time in the sky. . . 
Transcontinental & Western Air has in- 
_ creased its baggage allowance from 35 to 
40 lbs. per passenger. . . London inventor 
is experimenting with an airplane direc- 
tion-finder which employs two needles 
tuned into separate radio stations. The 
point where the needle directions cross 
on a map shows where the plane is. 


On the Road 


You MAY THINK you know something 
about automobile traffic until you en- 
counter the 20-question quiz of the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C. For instance: Why do oil 
trucks have iron chains that drag on the 
| road? .. . Bicycle accidents have doubled 
since 1932, last year totaled 700 deaths 
and 35,000 injuries. Cities of all sizes are 
passing cycle ordinances. A report to the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police suggests city statutes providing 
cycle registration, license plates, periodic 
inspection, supervision of rental agencies, 
regulation of actions in traffic, and pen- 
alties for cycling while intoxicated. . . 
The drive for highway safety is being 
broadened to include dogs. New York 
State has a law penalizing the hit-and-run 
driver who strikes a dog and fails to re- 
| port the accident. The act was sponsored 


swing before the furniture plant they 
were picketing. 






































—— 
by the Noble Dog Foundation, New y 
City. The Foundation is camp igni, WASH 
similar legislation in New —Roos 
Connecticut. his ap] 

Depart 
Pains-Taking The di 
RUBBER CLOTHES PINS, especialy yaly,ijm fact. © 
for holding fine silk stockings nd {fy}, apPpe™ 
on the clothesline without tea-ing, ham firme" 
grip enough to hold large banker: is feel 
To make sure that the shade of \Miq,gmm from | 
Mouse’s pants won’t change wit!) the; sitdow 
titude of separate drawings | Cohen 
tion, Walt Disney studios have instal fright 
a General Electric recording spectro; threat 
tometer. It provides precise « trants. 
sis. . . Edward M. Apple, a Dy Too | 
ent-trademark-copyright attorne, 
issue with the statement (BW—.\ GroGR! 
p4) of Kalamazoo’s First National Bagg proble” 
& Trust Co. that it is Michigan’s oljoMmm Attor™ 
bank. Mr. Apple thinks that the Detrafm/ Com™ 
Bank (of which he is a custom: Jacksot 
state’s oldest, having been organized pire © 
1849 and having been in “business « meme 
tinually from that date under tl. kins 
charter.” - 

nroble! 
Limelighted remini 
Crarence Saunpers, the Piggly Wigg)f 8" 
genius, is planning a second ke Neithe 
grocery store for his home-town, Mi e dyt 
phis (BW—Feb27’'37 p16). He plans t from ‘ 





add items to make the present Kk: 
















Sure 
into Memphis’ first super-market. Saw 
ders says that he has licensed the sta Roost 
of Texas for Keedoozle stores and t tort 
he has sold franchises in St. Louis, ( Michi 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. . . for th 
Louis Ruthenburg, president of Ser circle: 
Inc., has been accorded the title will | 
“Evansville’s (Ind.) most outstandin §% ‘*™ 
citizen of 1938” because of his act Jacks 
ities in industrial relations, stabilizing Bu 
employment, safety promotion. . . T for 
hearty state of the mechanical « eral « 
stoker market is reflected in Iron Fir- <—~% 
man’s announcement that it has bought _ 
the former Lang Body plant at Clevela: the he 
thereby doubling its production flr rh 
space in this city. net, 
% Adm 
Swinging It dowr 
By sTaGING a convincing-looking blizzard Garr 
in one of its Fifth Ave. windows, the Gent 
Lord & Taylor store, New York, boosted Fra 
sales of winter merchandise during the Pr 
recent hot spell. Last week the display — 
was discontinued because of objections o! h 7 
the Fifth Avenue Association (and maybe mF 
of competitors) that motion in wind - 
is unethical on America’s snootiest retail z 





thoroughfare. . . Down in New Orleans, 
A.F.L. strikers forgot their barking 
ions by engaging a band and dancing 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 









wasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
_ Roosevelt faces a real dilemma on 
his approaching Supreme Court and 
Department of Justice appointments. 
The dilemma extends generally, in 
fact. to all new officials, insofar as 
appointments requiring Senate con- 
frmation are concerned. The Senate 
is feeling its oats. It is returning 
from the country anti-C.1.0., anti- 
sitdown strikes, anti-Corcoran-and- 
Cohen, and, for the first time, not 
frightened by what the President 
threatens to do to punish recalci- 


trants. 


Too Many New Yorkers 


GrocRAPHY COMPLICATES the President’s 
problem on the cabinet. His choice for 
Attorney General to succeed Homer 
Cummings would be Bob Jackson. But 
Jackson is from New York and the Em- 
pire State already has three cabinet 
members—Morgenthau, Farley, and Per- 















Kins. 

Farley has partly solved his financial 
problems by publication of his political 
reminiscences and consequently may not 
resign at all. Roosevelt will not force him. 
Neither of the other New Yorkers could 
be dynamited out. Four cabinet members 
from one state is too many. 









Sure Battle on Murphy 


RooseVELT’S SECOND NATURAL CHOICE for 
\{ttorney General is Gov. Murphy of 
Michigan, who has been mentioned also 
for the Supreme Court, though New Deal 
circles in Washington now insist that he 
will be the next Attorney General in 
view of the geographical objections to 
Jacks m. 

But Murphy would face a terrific fight 
for confirmation, either as Attorney Gen- 
eral or Supreme Court Justice. Senators 
generally were enormously impressed 
with the popular vote on Nov. 8 where 
the sitdown strike was an issue. 

They remember “Cactus Jack” Gar- 
ner, who realized before anyone in the 
\dministration that condonation of sit- 
down strikes was bad political medicine. 
Garner’s influence in the Senate has in- 
creased, not waned. 


















Frankfurter a Natural 


Fevix Franxrurter would solve the 
Supreme Court difficulty. The fact that 
he is an Austrian Jew, born in Vienna, 
would be the sort of slap at Hitler which 
would please many New Dealers and cer- 
tainly the press. Also there is very high 
regard for Frankfurter in the Senate. 
Sut this would still leave the Attorney 
Generalship as a problem, which might 
be solved by the appointment of some 










outstanding lawyer who would agree 
merely to run the department, leaving 
Jackson and Arnold free to carry on their 
crusades. 


Plumbing Patent Pools 

THE LIFE OF PATENT POOLS was spared 
by the Supreme Court this week by a 
Supreme Court decision in the General 
Talking Pictures case that lost most of 





Wants Uncle to Pay 





Harrie & Ewing 
J. Douglas Brown, Princeton pro- 


fessor who heads the Social Security 
Advisory Council, got the interest of 
business men in Washington this 
week when it became known that the 
council is in “substantial agreement” 
that the government should assume 
one-third of the cost of the federal 
old-age insurance program, which is 
now financed exclusively by employ- 
ers and employees. The Advisory 
Council, which was set up to safe- 
guard the interests of industry, labor, 
and the public, is considerably less 
agreed on the rightness of the $47,- 
000,000,000 reserve contemplated by 
the act. 





its edge because it failed to answer the 
question on which rehearing was granted. 
Upholding the legality of restrictive 
licenses, the court ruled that because 
vacuum tube amplifiers were made by 
a licensed manufacturer for a use beyond 


the terms of his license, the tubes wer 
not made under the patent but const: 
tuted infringement of the patent 

Not until the Supreme Court rules on 
the question whether or not a patent 
owner can restrict the use of a device 
made under a patent and sold in the 
ordinary channels of trade will the life 
of patent pools be endangered. 

Meantime, the Temporary National 
Economic Committee will explore the 
effect of the use and pooling of patents, 
taking the automobile and bottle indus 
tries as examples. Hearings have been 
scheduled to start Dee. 1 with introduc 
tory testimony of a general nature by 
Leon Henderson, TNEC chief of staff 
Lubin of the Labor Department, and 
Thorp of the Commerce Department 


Decisions in Labor Cases 
Pro-uNion circLEs had something to 
talk about following the Supreme Court 
announcements of this week: the appeal 
of nine C.1LO. workers for review of 
their conviction on conspiracy charges 
in a Maine shoe strike was denied, and 
the appeal by the National Labor Rela 
tions Board for review of their setback 
in the Fansteel case was accepted. 

The Fansteel decision will be very 
important (BW—Oct29'38,p28) and so 
will one which everybody thought would 
come from the court this week—the Con- 
solidated Edison case. Having been 
ticketed for review last spring, before 
the present rush of labor appeals came 
up, the “Con Edison” case is expected 
to be the first NLRB case decided this 
term. 


Textile Minimum Wage 
On Dec. 14 the pioneer wage-hour com- 
mittee—textiles—will meet in Washing- 
ton to hear reports of subcommittees 
and trade associations, most of which 
will be represented by the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute. After that, probably Don- 
ald Nelson, general chairman, will ap- 
point another committee to start sifting 
out the facts on which to base the final 
minimum wage recommendations that 
will go to Administrator Andrews 
Chances are, however, that because 
some further processing of sheets, knit 
goods, surgical supplies, etc., undoubted- 
ly will be included within the scope of 
the wage proceeding, more hearings will 
be necessary. 


Raps Steel Wage-Ruling 

PROTESTS FROM THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
against the minimum-wage rates recom- 
mended by the Public Contracts Board 
are supported by a minority opinion of 
O. R. Strackbein, a board member who 
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CONNECTICUT STORE 


INSTALLS MODERN 
HEATING SYOTEM 


Webster Moderator System Helps 
Howland Dry Goods Co. 
Save $1,890 in One Year 


REQUIRES 309 TONS LESS COAL 


Better Heating Achieved Despite 
Five Years Careful Operation 
of Existing Installation 


NO OVERHEATING ON MILD DAYS 


Bridgeport, Conn.—Despite five years 
of careful operation, in which heating 
costs were reduced approximately 20 ned 
cent, the heating installation in the 
Howland Dry Goods Co., was modernized 
in the summer of 1934 and saved $1,890.68, 
during the ensuing heating season. 

This substantial saving, which repre- 
sents a reduction in coal consumption 
of 309.74 tons, was accomplished by 
modernizing or replacing out-of-date 
a and installing a Webster 

oderator System of Steam Heating. 

Between 1929 and 1934, the group of 
buildings which constitute the Howland 
D s Co., used less and less coal 
until the maximum effectiveness of the 
— equipment seemed to have been 
reached. eA 

Then, Webster 
Engineers were 
asked to survey the 
installation. After 
careful study, they 
estimated that in- 
stallation of the 
Webster Moderator 
System would im- 

rove heating serv- 
ce and reduce coal 
consumption ap- 

roximately 208 

ons, or $1,145 per 
season. 

Officials of the Howland Dry Goods 
Co. authorized a Webster Heating Moder- 
nization Program and selected the Place 
& Coe Co., of Bridgeport, to make the 
installation. There is a total of 16,147 
square feet of installed direct radiation. 

Actual performance of the modernized 
system exceeds the estimate of Webster 

gineers. An Outdoor Thermostat pro- 
vides “Control-by-the-Weather,” automa- 
tically adjusting the steam supply with 
every change in weather conditions. 

Orifices were installed in all radiators 
on the basis of actual heat loss rather 
than for the size of the radiators. Con- 
sequently, all sections receive sufficient 
heat in mild weather without setting 
the control at a higher point than 
required by the outside temperature. 
According to C. J. McClinch, Chief En- 
ineer of the Howland Dry Goods Co., 
t has been necessary to adjust a radiator 
orifice in only one room. 





Howland Dry Goods Co, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heating 
new buildings as well as in modernization of 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address | 


> 1ee8 | WARREN WEBSTER & CO. CAMDEN 
a 
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Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating 
SLE YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS TZ 
Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities 











urges five instead of two basic rates. 
Forcible merging of Eastern and West- 
ern sections of the industry on one 
rate introduces a reallocation of com- 
petitive advantages that Strackbein 
argues is not in accord with the object 
of the law. 

Moreover, suggesting grounds for legal 
attack if the board’s recommendations 
are made final, the minority member 
points out that the Walsh-Healey act was 
not intended as a wage-raising device, 
which the majority would make of it; 
that increased rates required to date are 
the result of the non-uniform wage struc- 
tures encountered, but that if all firms 
in an appropriate area paid the same 
minimum wage, the law would require 
no increase in wages at all. 


Building Labor Policy 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS of the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority’s get-it-in-writing labor re- 
lations policy are so encouraging that 
private builders are beginning to ask 
questions. Summed up, USHA is getting 
written agreements in advance of con- 
struction to freeze wages for the duration 
of the job and to keep on working during 
the negotiation of any jurisdictional dis- 
putes that may arise. 

The policy has been accepted so far 
by the building trades department of the 
A.F.L., 83 building councils, and 638 
union locals, and is spreading as fast as 
USHA’s construction program. In sev- 
eral cities where agreements have been 
put to the test men are now working (a) 
at the old rate after an increase in sev- 
eral union scales and (b) while A.F.L. 
headquarters are debating the pros and 
cons of three jurisdictional disputes. 


The Democracies Demonstrate 


Tue British anp CAaNapIAN trade agree- 
ments are, in many respects, more con- 
spicuous than substantial. 

Coverage is not as deep as it might 
have been if negotiations had not been 
overtaken by business depression, but it 
is considerably broader than it would 
have been if the great democratic na- 
tions had not been constrained to dem- 
onstrate for the benefit of the totalitarian 
states that their political affinity is sup- 
ported by firm economic bonds. 

The trade agreements stake out plenty 
of room as a basis for future improve- 
ment. Particularly significant is the fact 
that the back of the Empire preference 
pact signed at Ottawa in 1932 is broken. 

Further razing of spite-fences is in 
prospect as in the case of lumber on 
which Britain cut only a little but prom- 
ised to cut more if the U. S. removes its 
duties against Canadian lumber. 


Time Out on Treaty-Making 


Sec. Hutt has finally slid the keystone of 
his reciprocal trade program in place, and 
no more important trade agreements are 
in sight for a while. A logical sequel of 
the British agreement would be agree- 
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Ickes Strikes at Utilicio. 


Tue Pusiic Works Ap» 
TION has a formula for ; 
loans and grants to cit 
municipal power plants i: 
where the city plants wil! 
cate existing privately-ow 


cilities. The cities get PW, 
money only after they hay 

to buy the utility proper 
have found they can’t get i { 
a fair and reasonable price. |’W\ 


Administrator Harold Ickes 
judge of what’s fair and reas 
able. 

This week “Honest Harold” 
made his first such decision. H 
said that Commonwealth & 5 
ern’s subsidiary, Mississippi P 
had refused to sell its fa 
in Columbus, Miss., to the 
at a fair price. The city bid, a 
cording to PWA, $232,000 
the company insisted on $536.36 
So, said Ickes, Columbus 
get federal money for its project 

He didn’t say how much, but 
Columbus previously was _ tenta- 
tively allotted a grant of $126,000 
and a loan of $155,000. That’s 40- 
odd thousand more than they bid 
for the private property. 





ments with Australia, New Zealai 
South Africa, and possibly India, but 
the main they have nothing to offer ey 
cept agricultural products. 

Immediate prospects of extending 1 
ciprocal trade territory in South Amer 
include only Venezuela. Trade 
ments with Chile and Peru are 
reach but also are only of marginal i: 
portance. 


Working on Argentina 


LininG up ARGENTINA now is, of « 
Sec. Hull’s ambition but Argentina’s « 
ports consist mostly of foodstuffs « 
which the U. S. already has too much at 
it’s held doubtful in Washington if Ar 
gentina’s generally aloof attituc 
wards the “Colossus of the North” » 
be influenced sufficiently by Roosevelt’ 
doctrine of American solidarity to co 
sider the possibility of working out 
agreement. 

There’s a still distant prospect that 
economic unity may be arrived at even! 
ually on the practical ground that as th 
U. S. buys more from Brazil and a 
Brazil buys more from the Argentin: 
Argentina should buy more from the 
U. S. 

Such a rotating trade cycle might be 
given considerable momentum by pro 
moting production in Latin America of 
needed products such as rubber and 
quinine now supplied to the U. S. from 
the other side of the world. 
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What Will Fiscal Board Do? 


PeesineNtT Roosevert has a mystery 
hoard in tow. Nobody knows exactly 
what are to be the functions of his new 
commission, comprising Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Federal Reserve | 
Board Chairman Eccles, Acting Budget 
Director Bell, and Frederic A. Delano, | 
chairman of the advisory committee of 
the National Resources Committee. 

Presumably the commission will act as 
, coordinator of monetary and_ fiscal 
policy. But in that capacity, its purview 
is as undefined as it is unlimited. At 
some indefinite time in the future, it is 
expected to make a report to the Presi- 
dent. Whether it will recommend legis- 
lation or limitation of pump-priming ex- 
penditures or budgetary procedure or a | 
tax program Is any persons guess. 


Budget-Balancing a Prospect 


COMPOSITION OF THE GROUP, which has 
been accorded the loose title of the Pres- 
ident’s Fiscal and Monetary Advisory 
Committee, is essentially conservative. If 
the Federal Reserve Board’s annual re- 
port of 1937 is a clue to its objectives, it 
is likely that the committee will be con- 
cerned with the broad objective of “eco- 
nomic stability,” through coordination of 
the multifarious activities of government 
agencies which have a direct and indirect 
influence on business. 

The committee might well revive 
Chairman Eccles’ thesis that the govern- 
ment should spend liberally during peri- 
ods of depression and should retrench 
during periods of prosperity. Eccles would 
do this by balancing the budget and 
tamping down federal credit through 
bond redemption in good times. Thus, 
“timing” of expenditures would become 
a paramount concern of the board. Since 
Mr. Morgenthau has been a balanced- 
budgeteer for years, the introduction of 
such a view right now—with business | 








improving—would gain his support. 


WPA as a Q.M. Corps 
Use or WPA to push the national de- 
fense program is still largely in the dis- 
cussion stage, but it boils down to 
assigning relief labor to a large volume of 
construction and maintenance work that 
is now paid for out of army and navy 
appropriations and that is performed 
either by contract, by civilian employees 
of the military services, or by the uni- 
formed personnel. 

To the extent that present plans de- 
velop, WPA will become an un-uni- 
formed quartermaster corps. WPA is | 
now at work on numerous projects se- 
lected by the military, totaling since 
July 1, $4,862,000 for the navy, $13,554,- 
000 for the army. 

The real object of parading WPA as an 
arm of national defense is, of course, to 
counteract Congressional hostility. Trans- 
ferring Hopkins to another post and 
giving WPA a new job will draw the 
fire of next session’s investigation. 
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JUST TALKING ... about YOU! 


It means a lot to you to have your employees ‘‘off-the-record” discussions 


reflect loyalty and satisfaction. It means even more 


to them when they're able 


to tell their families and friends that you have helped them to make provision 
for ‘continuity of income” in case of death, accident, sickness and old age . 


through modern group insurance plans. 


Here, then, is a suggestion. More group life insurance is purchased in Decem- 
ber than in any other month . . . because business leaders have found this a 
practical and very welcome Christmas gift. Such a step may well be the beginning 
of @ progressive program under which your employees themselves will be gled 
to pay the small cost of group accident and sickness insurance, including hospital- 
ization benefits, and to contribute to the cost of retirement benefits . . . forms of 
group protection which today are coordinated in the Connecticut General 


“Protected Pay Envelope” plan. 


No service you can render your employees can be worth more to them in 
the long run than your ability to help them secure the best in modern insurance 


protection at low group rates. Our booklet, “The 


Protected Pay Envelope,” 


shows how leading concerns in many fields are benefiting by the better per- 
sonnel relations and public goodwill that such a policy promotes. Please hav 


your secretary write for a copy today. 


Connecticut General 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 


MPANY 





Hartford, Conn. a ee 


Life, accident, 
sickness insurance, 
annuities and all 
*preup lines. 



































































McGraw-Hill’s new Editorial 


Program points the way to 
better understanding between 
your company and its workers, 


customers, and community 


ye VERY FUTURE of your business may depend on 
what “they” think of your firm—on what im- 
pression it is making on its workers, customers, and 
community. In order to help business leaders in the 
complex problems of dealing with their “publics” the 
McGraw-Hill Publications launched in October a con- 
centrated editorial program on Public Relations. 

Each McGraw-Hill publication will present from 
now on @ complete program, based on the general 
McGraw-Hill public relations plan . . . but tailor-made 
to fit its own segment of industry. 

The McGraw-Hill publication edited for your needs 
will continue to report the news from the industrial 
front on products, machinery, markets, and methods 
. -. but in addition it will supply specific material on 
dealing with your workers, your customers, and your 
community—successfully. 





TEAR OUT—MAIL TODAY! 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
330 WEST 42np ST., NEW YORK CITY 


( ) Please send me a sample copy of... 
without obligation to me. 


SRE ES ar IRIAN Ca 
- 
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o they think 


The October issues have appeared, presenting the first of 
McGraw-Hill's new articles on Public Relations. Already Industry's 
leaders have ordered thousands of reprints and informed us of 
the plans they have to act on our suggestions. Here are a few 
significant excerpts from many typical letters and telegrams: 


“I am very glad to note 
that you are going to make 
a special effort to bring 
American business before 
the public in a little better 
light.”" 

H. T. Dyett, President 

Rome Cable Corp. 

Rome, N. Y. 


“I am certain the articles 

presenting the various prob- 

lems of the aviation indus- 

try will aid materially in 

increasing public interest."’ 
Paul hi. Brattain, V. P. 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


“We appreciate your treat- 
ment of this subject in 
your October 8th issue and 
are studying it with a 
great deal of interest.” 
F. A. Vv. P.6& 
Sales r., Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co. 
Milwavkee, Wisc. 


“Local group already organ- 
ized to tell story of indus- 
try to citizens of Worcester 
... the chairman of this 
committee told me that he 
expects the McGraw-Hill 
public relations program 


McGRAW-HILL 


CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS 


AMERICAN 

MACHINIST 
AVIATION 

BUS 
TRANSPORTATION 
BUSINESS 
ween 

CHEMICAL 


an 
METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 


COAL AGE 


an 
EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING 


ELECTRICAL 
MEACHANDISING 


ELECTRICAL 
west 


ELECTRICAL 
WORLD 


will be a great help to him 
i i the local 


‘ompany 
Worcester, Mass. 


“Am sure anyone getting 
the American Machinist 
and reading this insert will 
be greatly benefited...am 
having it sent to quite a 
number of our executives.” 
. B. liien, Pres. 
Cincinnati Planer Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“You and your associates 
deserve the congratulations 
and the gratitude of the 
entire industry for having 
prepared what, in my opin- 
iom, is the most complete 
and comprehensive state- 
ment of a sound and con- 
structive public relations 


program for our industry 
that I have ever seen. You 
have approached the entire 
subject from a very pra 
tical point of view, clin 
nating all the ballyhoo and 
the window dressing with 
which so many public re 
lations efforts are all too 
frequently burdened 

tT. hs. Forbes, Sec'y 

Cotton Mfg. Assn. 

of Georgia 
“I shall take it upon my 
self to see that the officials 
of the Company connected 
with my Department read 
this section and shall also 
call the attention of the 
members of our Scale Cor 
mittee to the October Issuc 
of Coal Age...” 

. & ¥ 
Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In order that you, your firm, and your 
industry may profit from this new pro 
gram from the start, we will send you 
a free sample copy (the October Public 
Relations Issue) of the McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication specifically edited for your needs 
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SLetest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 














DL Chhidenes cheba SGnd eae Keen ekeReks vb ede eetescwedececcenecces *102.5 f101.5 98.9 75.3 91.1 
PRODUCTION | 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)........... eset etessdanee ee 61.9 62.6 53.7 29.0 31.0 
BEE ee ee ee 96,735 86,300 68,360 46,810 85,757 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4- week daily average in Gvenended $4,445 $4,438 $4,338 $3,067 $2,664 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $9,436 $9,595 $10,256 $7,659 $7,526 
% Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........... 0.00000 c cece ccuues 2,270 2,209 2,214 1,968 2,224 

nn re Cee Bi Gee... . cc nncedcbceweseeecccbeseeeece ‘ 3,256 3,243 3,247 3,176 3,574 






Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)............. 0. cc cc cccuccccccces 1,430 1,330 1,371 862 1,629 









TRADE 








* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 68 71 76 62 72 
*# All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... 2.0... c ccc cc uuccuuce 38 41 45 28 42 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... . itancnewneeseeneede $4,114 $3,522 $4,683 $3,967 $4,492 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)............ 0... c ccc cuuee $6,732 $6,764 $6,668 $6,402 $6,534 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........ —1% —8" —18% —16 oe8 | 









PRICES (Average for the week) 










Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931100)... ....... cc cccccccwes 143.5 145.0 144.9 134.2 146.2 | 
rr ins Ch Me. | Lc cccececenenctceecsseseceoceeses $36.35 $36.29 $36.54 $38.50 $38.90 } 
re i we Ch is cc eek eeu be ueedss wauneseneeeus $15.00 $14.88 $14.17 $11.25 $12.92 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... oe vod Gade eedaneus 11.250¢ 11.250¢ 11.250¢ 9.000¢ 10.917« 
ee ee, ee eee ei” Dies em. Bad. goo csccecedeécedcccdcccesece $0.64 $0.64 $0.64 $0.82 $0.95 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... Poa sedeseneeenoeesseccoose 3.03¢ 3.05¢ 3.09% 2.67¢ 3.42¢ | 
Golten Geeeieee, Siew Warts, Bud... .ccccccccccccccvecce inde aatenawiak. 9.15¢ 9.27¢ 8.75% 8.46: 7.92¢ | 
ee Ci Cans sbedddedeeusecoenteoe calle hal tee hate ca $0.844 $0.853 $0.84! $0.771 $0.813 







Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, a salah tha:eien ote ac tteea ait tapl 


FINANCE 
Yield—Corporate Bonds (Standard Statistics, 45 issues) ..............eeee0s 5.73% 5.70 5.70° 6.55 5.38 
' 
| 
| 
| 
















Yield—U. S. Bonds (average of all issues due or callable after 8 years)...... 2.31% 2.29° 2.28" 2.29 2.59 
Yield—U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Notes.......... viaveteehuewe 0.73% 0.71° 0.67 0.76 1.28% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily GURNEE ss cc cvccéones 1.00% 1.00% 1.00° 1.00° 1.00" 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... bk Kn % Ke 4-1" 1.00 


Business Failures (Vun & Bradstreet, mumber).................00-eeeeeee- 








BANKING (Millions of dollars) 











Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................see0055 15.720 15,711 15,755 14,569 14,612 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............ ....0+.s5. 21,335 21,364 21,314 20,679 21,530 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 3,894 13,897 3,908 4,074 4,738 
Securities Leans, reporting member banks. ....... 1.2.2... ccceccccccscccess 1,286 1,287 1,241 1,177 1,523 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 9,818 9,820 9,758 9,343 9,099 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks............ 2.6.0 eceeceeeees 3,194 3,217 3,286 2,928 2,899 | 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............seee05 3,260 3,130 3,265 2,555 1,100 | 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..........«.++.- 2,590 2,569 2,589 2,589 2,590 | 








STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 








50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...... 2... .cseeccceceeceee 127.4 1132.8 131.6 95.8 101.1 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... 2... .cscsecccuceeueee 312 33.1 32.2 22.5 314 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .... 2.6.66 ccc ccneeeweeeees 65.4 68.2 68.3 55.8 61.8 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ..... 2.1... cece cewcccsseencee 102.3 106.8 105.8 78.0 83.8 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)..... 985 t1,799 1,696 458 1,485 






* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended November 19. ft Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each serice on request. 
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THE ANATOMY OF 
ighineds WITH SAFETY 


Thirty-nine and three-quarter 
hours from Chicago to the coast 
in luxury! AND IN SAFETY! 
These Aluminum trains are the 
pace-setters in the new era of 
railroad transportation. But all 
the Aluminum you actually see 
is in the decorative details 
of the beautiful interiors. The 
secret of their lightness, their 
low center of gravity, their 
safeness, is in the construc 
tion you don’t see... hidden 
under the paint, the carpet, 
the giamor... 





This is how an Aluminum car 
looks under construction. Strong 
alloys of Alcoa Aluminum form 
the entire framework, walls, ceil- 
ings, roofs and floors of the cars. 
Each car weighs only half as 
much as an old-fashioned car. 
Yet no whit of the safety that 
is traditional in American rail- 
roading is sacrificed. For with 
Alcoa Aluminum, builders 
attain lightness by using thick 
members that are both stiff 
and strong. Nature made Alumi- 
num light. Builders don’t have 
to skimp on metal to stay light. 


BACKBONE 


Railroad standards, 
based on laws of the United State: 
Post Office Department, require 
that the underframes of railway 
passenger cars shall stand 200 
tons compression from end to end 
with proper factor of safety. The 
Alcoa Aluminum backbone alone 
in this underframe stands over 
440 tons without buckling. That's 
super-safety, proved by actual test. 

It's nothing but the soundest 
kind of engineering: The alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum are naturally 
light. Research has made them 
very strong. Great investments in 
rolling mills and extrusion presses 
have made the necessary shapes 
available. The alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum are fabricated easily 
by riveting or welding. The in- 
evitable result is light- 


ness with safety at 
© Wie cost. 


THE Safe WAY TO LIGHTNESS 


SRGLOy War VRUN VEN NEE 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Tide of upturn continues strong though there are some cross- 


currents. Automobile production reinforces lift of general 


economic factors. International situation causes uneasiness. 


BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SENTIMENT in 
Thanksgiving week subject to a 
number of cross-currents and, taken, as a 
whole, appeared to be marking time. The 
economic factors in the immediate out- 
look remained highly favorable; the po- 
litical factor was improved by the elec- 
tion; but the international situation was 
still the basis for a good deal of worry. 
In financial markets this uneasiness was 
emphasized by the decline in the pound 
sterling. Domestic security prices also 
drifted off, influenced both by the world 
situation and by the question of whether 
prices had not outrun the prospects for 
corporate earning power. 


was 


Automotive Support 

Whatever the immediate worries 
caused by the news of the day and what- 
ever the eventual that might 
develop from unsound features of the 
American today, there is no 
reason to believe that the trend of busi- 
ness need be or will be reversed at this 
time. As long as the automobile indus- 
try produces at its current “prosperity 
rate” of nearly 100,000 cars a week, 
there is little cause for apprehension as 
to the general business curve; and some 
such rate is likely to continue through 
the rest of 1938, so as to ensure the 
simultaneous satisfying of the early de- 
mands for new model cars and _ the 
stocking up of dealers for early 1939 sales. 


worries 


economy 


Index of Recovery 


For the rest of 1938, may 
expect some further improvement in sea- 
sonally adjusted measures of business 
activity. The Business Weex Index, 
whose weekly peak in the summer of 
1987 was 124.6, and whose low in the 
summer of 1938 was 74.3, rose another 
point last week to 102.5 (preliminary). 
It has thus recovered 56% of its total 
loss. ‘ 

It should continue to rise without 
serious interruption until a recovery of 
66% of that loss has been registered. As 


business 


a weekly peak this figure would corre- 
spond roughly to the monthly average of 
105 mentioned here a few weeks 


ago. 





In the Outlook 


Wide World 
This week the Senate Finance Sub- 
committee began its study of profit- 
sharing systems and their relation 
to that prime factor in the business 
outlook—peaceful labor relations. 
First industrial leader to testify was 
Richard R. Deupree, above, presi- 
dent of Procter & Gamble. Deupree 
credited his company’s freedom from 
labor difficulties to a 
profit-sharing and steady employ- 
ment, but told the committee that 
he thought it impossible to dictate 
by legislation a fixed profit-sharing 
formula for all industry. 


record of 


was intimated that the 
until the 


upswing of the 


At that 
peak 


time it 
might not be reached 
spring, but the rapid 
automobile industry since the launching 
of the new models suggests that it may 


come sooner 


Reaching Toward 1937 

There are those who, encouraged by 
speak of re- 
1939. The 
psychological factor is so important and 
that could 
conceivably occur but it is well to dis 


the election returns, now 


gaining 1937 levels early in 


unpredictable such a boom 
count the possibility for the time being. 
After all, the rate of steel activity in the 
first 1937 
and 90% of capacity and any such rate 


months of was between 80% 
in the early months of 1989 would come 
And the basic 
fact remains that, in several respects, 
situation is in 


close to being a miracle. 
the general economic 
ferior to what it was in 19387. 


Retarding Influences 

The international picture is definitely 
less encouraging, with the Anglo-Ameri 
can treaty still to be tested. The farmer 
is worse off—farm prices are below equi- 
librium and no solution is in sight. The 
financial condition of the railroads has 
1937. The springs of 
private investment have apparently not 


deteriorated since 
been tapped in the industrial and com- 
mercial fields, even to the extent of what 
occurred in the 1936-37 period 
then seemed small compared to 1925-29, 
but now looks large, compared to 1938 


Ww hich 


Favorable Factors 

To balance against 
strongly favorable factors. The momen 
tum established by business since June 
should carry further—at 
as automobile production holds up. The 


this, we have 


least so long 
construction industry is in much better 
shape than last year. October contracts 
awarded were the highest since March, 
1931, in the case of total construction, 
and since May, 1930, in the case of resi- 
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How United States Farmers Will Gain 


from British Agreement 
United Kingdom imports of fresh 
apples from leading suppliers 
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Britain, in 1933, raised toriffs sharply on fresh 
apples coming from all but empire countries — 
including Canedo and Australia. The chart shows 
how our shipments to Britain fell off after 1932, and 
how Australia and Conada replaced us. The new 
trade agreement with the United Kingdom cuts the 
duty on our apples, will help us to recover our 
place in the British market. Other farm products 
which benefit importantly from the new British 
agreement are wheat, lard, and other fruits and 
vegetables. Arvid L. Frank, chairman of the Trade 
Agreements Committee of the Automobile Manv- 
facturers Association and president of Studebaker 
Export Corp. has pointed the indirect effect of this 
goin for the manufacturer 
Duties on American motor vehicles to the United 
Kingdom have not been changed although there 
have been some benefits in the Colonies. However, 
automotive manufacturers in the United States have 
not been solely interested in the effects this agree- 
ment may have directly iin expanded sales of their 
own products abroad 
“Selling more cars to American farmers because 
the British are buying more of their produce is not 
very much different from selling more cars to the 


British themselves.” 
© BUSINESS WEEK 


dential building. The figures for the first 
half of November are less favorable but 
the outlook for next year looks good in 
the light of figures for residential mort- 
gages passed by the Federal Housing 
Administration, announcements by the 
public utilities, and contemplated con- 
struction contracts compiled by the F. 
W. Dodge Corp. Finally, one must men- 
tion again the huge credit expansion 
which has so often been stressed in these 
pages and the possibility of cost reduc- 
tion in industry through greater volume 
and improved processes. 








Summing It Up 

These and other factors considered as 
a whole lead to the following very ten- 
tative forecast: an index up toward 
105-110 during the next month or so; 
followed, after the turn of the year, by 
a period of hesitation, reaction, or sta- 
bilization, call it what you will; then per- 
haps some pickup in the spring as public 
works come into full swing. But the sec- 
ond half of 1939 is still too far away to 
make any prediction possible. 
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Close Greatest Tariff Deal 


Trade agreements of United States with Great 
Britain and Canada are of grave importance, not only 
commercially but diplomatically. 


Crowpep into the East Room at the 
White House on Nov. 17 when the 
British and Canadian trade  agree- 
ments were signed was a little group 
of men and women from various gov- 
ernment departments who have worked 
for more than a year to bring about 
this “greatest tariff transaction in his- 
tory.” They were solemn as Sir Ron- 
ald Lindsay (for Great Britain), Pre- 


mier Mackenzie King (for Canada), 
and Sec. Hull signed the respective 


pacts. Then, returning to their offices, 
they relaxed and admitted that: 

1. The agreements are less compre- 
hensive in the volume of business on 
which tariff reductions were made than 
might have been the case if they had 
not been negotiated in the midst of a 
business depression. 


2. Both Washington and Lo 
were more determined than ever 
the Munich episode to make a rv 
important trade deal with each ot 

3. The British 


pact is more in 


tant diplomatically, but the big 
trade concessions are made in 
Canadian pact. 

4. The two new pacts, while | 


do not wipe out the system of em 
preferences which was set up at Ott: 
in 1932, mark the first important m 
to break that system and 

mountainous Hawley-Smoot tar 
which they were created to offset. So 
tariffs which allowed empire goods 
enter Britain or Canada 
than other foreign goods are remoy 


dow n 


more chea; 


others are reduced. 


5. With the 


signing of the Unit 





THE HULL RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM: 


When it started; how fast it has grown; how much of our foreign trade it now covers 


OUR EXPORTS 


OUR IMPORTS 


Portion of our business with trade agreement countries 
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These are the countries with which we have reciprocal trade agreements, 
and the dates when they were signed: 


1934 Honduras 

Cube Aug. 24 Netherlands 
and Empire 

ws 1936 
Brozil Feb. 2 Switzerland 
Belgium Feb. 27 Nicaragua 
Haiti Mar. 28 Guatemala 
Sweden May 25 France and Empire 
Colombia Sept. 13 Finland 
Canada Nov. 15 Costa Rica 
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Dec. 18 1937 

El Salvador Feb. 19 
Dec. 20 

1938 

Czechoslovokia Mar. 7 
jen. 9 Ecuador Avg. 6 
im. United Kingdom _—Nov. 17 
_ Canada (revised) Nov. 17 
May 6 
May 18 Pending 
Nov. 28 Turkey Venezvela 
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HOW THE HULL SYSTEM WORKS 


|. Negotiations on each of the reciprocal trade 
agreements are steered so that any bargains which 
may be granted by us go mainly to the other country 
immediately involved. 





UNITED ALL 
KINGDOM OTHERS 
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- = = Our total imports in 
4 1937 of the 13 articles 


from €397 on which 
tariff concessions 
were granted in the 
United Kingdom 
9 t. Note that 
Britain supplied more 
than half of them. 




















Our total imports in 1937 of articles under (397 
of ovr tariff act, with major suppliers indicated. 


Here is o sample of how a trade bargain is reached. Paragraph 
#397 is one of the typical catch-alls in our tariff act. It includes 
more than 1000 items which pop up time and again among our 
imports and which run the gamut from typewriter spools to sterling 
silver tableware. Last year, we purchased more than $4,275,000 
of goods classified under €397, and both Japan and Germany 
sent larger quantities than the British. But when the United Kingdom 
pact was announced last week, it revealed that our negotiators 
had reduced our import duties on just 13 of the 1000 items. Anoa- 
lyzed on the basis of last year's trade, they showed total imports of 
$562,798, with the British supplying $283,569, or more than half. 


ll. World trade barriers are battered down each 
time a new pact is signed. The two countries im- 
mediately involved reap the major gains, but every 
one of our reciprocal trade agreements carries a 
most-favored-nation clause which means that all of 
the concessions are extended to all other nations 
except those on our “black list.’ 














sticium 
The direct benefits to the United 
two countries come in con- Kingdom a 
fining concessions to those 
items which have in the ene. 
course of natural competi- SLOVAKIA 
tion been mainly supplied PRaNct 
by the other country. Cumu- r om 
lative benefits to world OTHERS 





business come from the ex- 

tention of duty cuts to third countries. In the new British pact, we 
cut from 35% to 20°. the duty on a certain classification of fine 
linen material imported mainly for handkerchiefs. Most of the goods 
comes from Britain, but Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and France send 
us small quantities and will profit from the lower duty. Whatever 
portion of the Czech imports which originated in Sudetenland, 
however, will not benefit for that region is now a part of Germany. 
The new concessions are withheld from the Reich because it is on 
our tariff “black list.” At present, Germany is the only country 
from which we withhold the benefits of each of our new trade 
agreements. 





Kingdom agreement, the success of Sec. 
Hull’s reciprocal trade program is as- 
sured at home, for three-fifths of this 
country’s business is with countries with 
which the United States now has recipro- 
cal trade agreements (see chart, bottom 
of page 14). Abroad, the totalitarian 
states are face to face with the most 
serious opposition to their bilateral trade 
programs that they have encountered. 

The United Kingdom is the nine- 
teenth nation with which a reciprocal 
trade pact has been signed (see the list, 
page 14). Included in the deal are New- 
foundland and the non-self-governing 
British colonies, the most important of 
which are Malaya, Ceylon, the African 
Gold Coast and Nigeria, British West 
Indies and Bermuda, and Hong Kong. 
Important parts of the empire not in- 
cluded in the deal with London include 
\ustralia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Ireland, India, and Burma, in addition 
to Canada, which simultaneously nego- 
tiated a revision of its 1935 agreement 
with the United Kingdom. 

The new agreement becomes effective 
Jan. 1, 1939, and runs for three years. 
\fter that it may continue in force in- 
definitely, unless either government 


serves six months’ notice of its desire to 
bring it to an end. 

American farmers get a break in the 
British pact. It removes the 6¢ a bu. 
duty on American wheat entering the 
British market, makes important cuts 
in the duties on fruits, removes the duty 
on lard, and enlarges the quota of hams 
that can be shipped from this country. 


Advantages for U. S. Lumber 


On lumber from the United States, 
the British cut duties in several cases, 
but not without reminding this country 
that tariffs were raised against United 
States lumber only after the United 
States had shut out Canadian lumber 
by its high tariff in 1930. At the same 
time, the British wrote into the pact a 
promise that when we removed our 
duties on Canadian lumber products, 
they would be ready to give us similar 
concessions in the British market. 

The agreement with Canada is a re- 
vision of an earlier pact signed in 1935, 
and is the first of the reciprocal trade 
agreements to be revised and extended, 
and is notable for the long list of items 
on which duties are again slashed. 

New cuts cover items ranging from 
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meats and vegetables to heavy machin 
ery and textiles. The 174° duty on 
automotive products is bound for three 
years, meaning that Canada evidently 
has abandoned permanently all efforts 
to force manufacture within the Domin- 
ion for local consumption. General Mo- 
tors, Ford, and Chrysler continue to 
manufacture in Canada, but the smaller 
producers can’t afford to maintain pro- 
duction in the Dominion with such 
small tariff protection. 

Specialists who have been studying 
the two new pacts agree on these accom- 
plishments: 

1. They are the most effective move 
to date in the battle between the prin- 
ciples of bilateral barter deals, which the 
totalitarian states are trying to enforce, 
and the liberalizing of international trade 
which is the basis of the Hull program. 
(Fears that Germany and Japan will 
grab a lot of the benefits are unfounded. 
Germany is on our tariff “blacklist” and 
shares none of the concessions. An analy- 
sis of imports of treaty items in 1936 
showed that Japan supplied only 3.2% 
of them.) 

2. The two new agreements mark the 
beginning of a breakdown of the British 
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Our total exports to the United Kingdom 


Items on which we cut our duties. .. 


duty 


Our total exports to the British colonies 


duty 


Our total exports to Camada...... , 
Items on which Canada reduced dutiest 


or an item is bound on the ‘‘duty free’’ list. 





scheme to build a preferential trading 
bloc within the empire. 

3. Business in general is pleased with 
the reciprocal trade program and the two 
new agreements. Complaints against new 
tariff reductions have already come from 
certain groups (zinc, textiles, and lum- 
ber) , but a number of big manufacturers 
and wholesalers are already preparing to 
send salesmen to Canada, Britain, and 
the colonies to go after the bigger busi- 
ness that should be possible with the 
tariff reductions. Alert executives don’t 
forget that Britain also extends its most- 
favored-nation clause to other countries, 
which means that competitors will rush 
after the new business, too. 

4. Imports into the United States 
from Britain are likely to jump after 
the treaty becomes effective on Jan. 1, 
because a great deal of business has been 
held up all fall for the benefits now 
granted. United States exports, however, 
are likely to increase gradually because 
the largest concessions are on agricultural 
products, which move seasonally. 

5. A quick pickup in British exports 
after the first of the year would 


strengthen the pound, though the full 
effect of the trade agreement on cur- 
rencies cannot be measured for a year, 
during which there are bound to be 
serious counteracting factors, such as 
the present critical situation in Anglo- 
German relations. 





United Kingdom Agreement 


Items on which the British lowered their duties 
Items on which Britain bound existing duties or guaranteed to levy no duty* 


Our total imports from the United Kingdom........ 


Items on which we bound existing duties or on which we agreed to levy no 


British Colonial Agreement 


Items on which the colonies reduced rates 

Items on which the colonies bound present duties or agreed to levy no duty 
Our total imports from the British colonies. .................. vm 317,653,000 
Items on which we cut our duties............. 
Items on which we bound existing duties or on which we agieed to levy no 


Canadian Agreement 


Items on which Canada bound present duty rates or guaranteed to admit 
ee ee I cin w ects chededaeas detent en¥elbsbvawenedene 


Items on which we reduced duties.................... ; nies 
Items on which we bound existing duties or guaranteed to levy no duty. . 


* A tariff rate is ‘‘bound’’ when a country assures its partner in an agreement that the rate 
will not be made less favorable during the life of the pact. Duties are bound at existing levels, 


t On all items in the Canadian pact, totals include concessions or bindin 
the original agreement three years ago, and the revised agreement signed on Nov. 17. 
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How the British and Canadian Trade Agreements 
Affect Our Foreign Trade 


81,592,000 


$48,770,000 
4,439,000 
17,740,000 


3,500,000 


300,188,000 


$509,509,000 
241,000,000 


117,000,000 


394,246,000 
121,000,000 
250,000,000 


made in both 





A.P.I. Appeasement 


At convention, American 
Petroleum Institute tries to placate 
independents. 


Tue om tNpustry divides cleanly be- 
tween the huge major companies which 
control every process from oil well to 
customer’s gas tank, and smaller com- 
petitors who engage in one or more 
activities. During times of stress the 


smaller companies brood over their 
tribulations, increase the volume of their 
complaints. 

With prices down and stocks up, 
these be times of stress. There are 


charges that all this agitation for con- 
servation is “just another trick of the 
majors” to monopolize the dwindling 
reserves of crude and fix its price to the 
small producer’s detriment. There is talk 
of divorcing pipelines from production 
and refining, of separating marketing 
from other branches, of calling on gov- 
ernment for drastic regulation. 


Non-Majors Win Committee Places 


It was in such a surcharged atmos- 
phere that the American Petroleum In- 
stitute met in Chicago last week for its 
annual convention. While the gathering 
apparently was calm, its sub-surface 
rumbled with a threatened revolt of 
non-major-company interests. And de- 
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spite flinty opposition by some 
the independents won a victor 

The A.PI. convention rela 
traditional policy of confining t 
bership of its executive comm 
representatives of major compa 
increased this committee from 1 
and five of the new places 
representatives of non-major co! 
Three of these were from the pr , 
branch and two from refining. Wi! , \, 
Dealers and other reform elem« 
ing the present state of the pe! 
business to agitate for stricter ; 
ment control, the A.P.I. eviden' 
that it would be wiser to make peag, 
in the industry’s ranks. 

Threat of such regulation w 
other principal subject of cony 
concern. Axtell J. Byles, A.P.J 
dent, urged that the interstate 
pact (which has the “power” to : 
mend on conservation) be 
and that all producing states 
California and Louisiana, both wit 
output, are not members. Mr. kyle 
advised refiners against excessive 
during the winter months, to 
dangerous inventories. He also th: 
refiners, during the winter, would 
well to take necessary crude oil fro: 
well owners, rather than stocks, and 
that this would ease some of the cur- 
rent unrest. 


con 


Pew Defends “American System” 


Another important speaker was J 
Howard Pew, president of Sun Oil Co 
He said the industry’s real crisis is jts 
invasion by government under the guise 
of “helpful regulation;” he urged his 
associates to “stand firm in defense of 
the American system of free and com- 
petitive enterprise.” On the other hand 
Donald Richberg, former NRA admin- 
istrator, decried the attitude of fear 
toward planning and control, suggested 
a “harmonized economy” based on “«e- 
centralized democratic planning for the 
greatest good of the greatest number 
and decentralized democratic controls” 
with voluntary cooperation. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, the awesome 
“Tron Pants” of NRA days, also pleaded 
for mutual helpfulness as he dropped an 
oratorical tear on the grave of the Blue 
Eagle. He recalled the bird’s “obvious 
good intent.” 

The A.PI. board of directors ap- 
proved a recommendation to create a 
division of public relations. 

The American Petroleum Industries 
Committee, formed by the A.PI. as a 
result of growing tax burdens and op 
pressive governmental restrictions, noted 
significant national trends in its report 
to the board of directors. Some of them 
are: increasing opposition to local gas 
line taxes, campaigns against diversion 
of gas taxes from roads, inclination |o 
exempt petroleum outlets from propose ! 
anti-chain-store legislation, and _ t! 
drive against billboards. 
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Resume Common Stock Financing 


At last some companies with exceptional earnings 
are able to begin raising equity money. New issue by 
Glenn L. Martin Co. is significant. 


Irs ANYTHING but a rush, but there 
have been a few sales and proposals 
to sell common stocks in the last few 
days. It looks very much like the be- 
ginning of an important cyclical trend 
—if profits and stock prices will con- 
tinue the upswing which has been in 
progress for the last several months. 

Corporations experienced a_ brief 
period in 1936 and 1937 when they 
could, generally speaking, finance profit- 
ably through the sale of common shares. 
It was a chance for which they had 
been waiting all too long, and it proved 
all too fleeting. Before most concerns 
had time to raise such equity money, 
the economic tide had turned. Before 
they knew it, the investment market 
would no longer absorb common shares, 
and, moreover, most corporations’ busi- 
ness had fallen away so much that they 
no longer needed the money. 

However, in the recent past there has 
been considerable demand for capital 
for expansion. Most of the companies 
which wanted such capital wanted equity 
money. They couldn’t raise it because 
their own profits had shrunk to the 
point where they couldn’t get anything 
like a satisfactory price for their shares; 
in order to finance by means of com- 
mon stock they would simply have 
been diluting their stock issues and 
their per-share earning power. 


Business Welcomes Development 


Business—not to mention the invest- 
ment banking fraternity—has been look- 
ing forward to the time when the trend 
once more would be to common stocks. 
That time seems to have come at least 
for a few companies which have, for 
special reasons, experienced exceptional 
earnings this year. 

There is, for example, the Glenn L. 
Martin Co., aircraft manufacturers. In 
this field, profits in 1938 have broken 
all records, and armament orders prom- 
ise to keep most of the leading manu- 
facturers operating at capacity for a 
long time to come. So the Martin com- 
pany proposes to sell 156,000 common 
shares to its stockholders in the ratio 
of one new share for each six they now 
hold, 

Several other recent stock issues have 
represented private purchases from es- 
tates and the like, rather than new 
financing for the companies represented. 
Such transactions included offerings of 
blocks of stocks in Dominguez Oil Fields 
Co. and in Line Material Co. These 


sales, however, give the tipoff that the 
market is receptive to attractively priced 
common share flotations. 

All this will meet the approval of 
those who agree with the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’s committee on debt adjust- 
ment. The committee feels far too much 
money has been borrowed, too little 
raised on common stocks. As a result of 
a three-year study, the Fund declares 
that “the committee is convinced that 
our economic system would be far more 
healthy if debt financing were used less 
frequently.” The Fund devotes consider- 
able attention to the weaknesses in cor- 
porate structure attributable to long- 
term borrowing and even to shorter-term 
obligations. 

A conclusion which will do with a bit 
of pondering is the following: “To cast a 
large part of the financial pattern into 
the rigid mold of debt is dangerous. It 
represents an attempt to make immuta- 
ble a set of valuations which at best 
reflect ill-formulated estimates of an un- 
certain future.” 
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The study also takes up the more 
familiar bugbear of arbitrary timing of 
debt maturities, stressing the fact that 
borrowers usually cannot pay off at ma 
turity without new borrowing, and that 
new borrowing in time of crisis is out of 
the question. 

“While a certain proportion of new 
financing is commonly debt financing, 
most of the funds for business expansion 
must always be obtained from stockhold 
ers or other investors in direct owner 
ship,” the study concludes. “Further 
more, debt financing can be safely ab 
sorbed only if equity funds are also 


being invested.” 


Instalment “Police” 


Finance trade association 
ponders a deal but at last puts it 
on shelf, 


Last WEEK, stoutish, affable J. S. Brad 
ley, president of George S. Galloway, 
Inc., of Chicago, was a very much wor 
ried middle-aged man. He paced the 
carpeted floors of the Tower Room, in 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, deeply con 
cerned about the future of his business 
That future was not entirely in his hands 

At the convention of the National 
Association of Sales Finance Companies, 
the directors voted to buy up and bring 
on from New York the Financing Credit 
Men’s Association, which is in the same 





Jack-in-Box Platform Solves Maintenance Problem 





When Ford Motor Co. moved its 


Chicago World’s Fair Rotunda 
Building to its permanent location at 
Dearborn, Mich., the problem of 
maintaining the Rotunda’s vaulted 
interior became a permanent one. 
Solution has been provided by 
Economy Engineering Co., Chicago, 








which designed a special Hi-Reach 
Platform 
working platform from a low of 8 
ft. 9 in. to a high of 46 ft. above the 
floor. Eight frames, all built of alu- 
minum, vise jack-in-box-style by 


Telescoper to carry a 


electric power to carry the two main- 
tenance men who use the machine. 
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line of business as Galloway, Inc. But 
Galloway and the F.C.M.A. have hither- 
to respected one another's frontiers— 
Galloway operating in 16 states in the 
Middle West, F.C.M.A. in 22 states in 
the East. 

So Mr. Bradley was perturbed. He 
was considering the possibility of branch- 
ing out eastward, if it was competition 
the National Association of Sales Fi- 
nance Companies wanted. But directors 
of the association decided on a less 
drastic course. Competition might not 
only hurt the two services, but also it 
would directly cut down the benefits 
members receive as subscribers to the 
specialized services they buy from Gal- 
loway and the F.C.M.A. 


Systems Check Up on Liens 


Galloway and F.C.M.A. serve as two 
policing organizations in the sales fi- 
nance industry. They are the means by 
which instalment sales companies, such 
as Commercial Investment Trust, Gen- 
eral Motors Acceptance Corp., Com- 
mercial Credit, and others, can check 
up on their liens on automobiles, so as 
to be certain that an automobile dealer 
is not borrowing money from or selling 
instalment notes to two or three finance 
companies on a single automobile. In the 
trade, Galloway and F.C.M.A. are 
known as “card-filing systems.” 

Unfortunately, neither company has 
nationwide coverage. And directors of 
the National Association hoped, by es- 
tablishing the F.C.M.A. in Chicago, to 
expand its operations into a national 
system. Moreover, users of the F.C.M.A. 
service would automatically become 
nominal members of the National Asso- 
ciation, and this would bring its 
numerical membership nearer to that 
of its rival trade association, the Ameri- 
can Finance Conference, which broke 
off five years ago from the National 
Association in a fight over an NRA code. 

But some members of the National 
Association fear that the use of the card- 
filing service as a scheme to add to its 
roster would widen the breach between 
the two trade associations, at a time 
when the differences between them have 
been narrowing so much as to indicate 
that a merger a few years hence is not 
impossible (BW—Nov19'38,p14). 


G.M.A.C.’s Policy on the Service 


Matters were pretty much this way 
and that way last week, until George 
F. Benkhart, slim, forthright vice-presi- 
dent of General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., spoke his mind in open meeting 
in the Stevens’ Tower Room. Mr. Benk- 
hart said that he could not promise to 
commit G.M.A.C. to use the F.C.M.A. 
service; that it was not using any serv- 
ice on a wide scale at any time; that it 
regarded a card-filing service as finan- 
cially worthwhile in only local areas, 
where coverage is intense, and that for 
that purpose it was using Galloway in 








a few spots, notably Detroit and Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. Benkhart went on to emphasize 
that he would regard any injury to the 
Galloway service as an injury to the 
finance industry, and added that it was 
not exactly “cricket” for the National 
Association to go into open competition 
with Galloway. The inference after that 
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was clear. The National Associ 
before it made any attempt to ext: 
operations into Galloway territory, j 
first attempt to work out a merg:> of 
the two filing systems. 

And so, stoutish, affable Mr. Br: |Jey 
is not so worried this week. He 1 
the future is still pretty well chart: r 
his business. 


How Voters Decided Big Issues 

In approving or rejecting propositions on the 
ballots, they generally showed a mild conservatism. But 
liberal pensions won support. 


Propositions on the ballots Nov. 8 were 
generally voted on in a mildly conserva- 
tive mood, it appeared from a study of 
the results this week. Not so mild, how- 
ever, was the victory of the stringent 
union-regulation measure in Oregon. 
Moreover, voters who were otherwise 
conservative often accepted old-age pen- 
sion proposals, but rejected the most 
extreme of these. 

Here are the principal results of the 
voting on propositions: 

Labor—Oregon voters approved se- 
vere restriction of union activities. The 
unions call the new law unconstitutional 
and intend to fight it in the courts (BW 
—Nov19'38,p24). 

California and Washington rejected 
similar but less crippling proposals. New 


York approved a Constitutional am: 


ment guaranteeing that the labor of 
human beings shall never be considered 
a commodity; assuring the right of col- 
lective bargaining; and providing that 


employees on public contracts shall work 
no more than an eight-hour day and a 
40-hour week, except in emergencies, and 
shall receive prevailing wages. But Utah 
refused to limit hours on public works 
Social Welfare—California turned 
down the $30-Every-Thursday plan for 
pensioning with state scrip every unen 
ployed person above 50. And Colorado 
turned down the proposal to repeal its 
two-year-old Constitutional amendment 
granting $45 monthly pensions to need 
people over 60. Oregonians were asked to 
give everybody over 60 pensions running 





Liquid Burns—W ithout Burning 





George Stern, 1545 Falkland Lane, 
Silver Springs, Md., in the last three 
years has developed the formula for 
a highly volatile liquid which vapor- 
izes so rapidly that flames from the 
will not burn the 


gases released 


Harrie @ Bwird 
assistant wn tie 


hand. Stern—an 
technologic branch of the Bureau of 
Mines, College Park, Md.—wonders 
if the liquid will have any commer- 
cial value save as a producer of weir! 
effects in “horror” movies. 
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as high as $100 a month, to be paid for 
by levying a transactions tax; the plan 
lost. North Dakota raised monthly pen- 
sons from $30 to $40. Missouri, comply- 
ing with federal Social Security require- 
ments, sliced the eligibility age from 
70 to 0o. 


Vew York Endorses State Aid 


Michigan and South Dakota rejected 
social welfare unification proposals. 
(California, however, paved the way for 
unification by junking its temporary 
relief administration and authorizing the 
legislature to deal with relief. 

New York approved a Constitutional 
authorization of state aid for social wel- 
fare, including insurance and other pro- 
visions against unemployment, sickness, 
and old age. Georgia authorized county 
taxes to provide the poor with medical 
care and hospitalization, and Arkansas 
accepted a workmen’s compensation pro- 
posal. 

Chain Store Taxation—Colorado 
voters refused to repeal the chain-store 
tax law which they approved two years 
ago. 

Gasoline Taxes—While California, 
Michigan, and New Hampshire decided 
to earmark all automobile fuel taxes for 
highway purposes, Alabama refused. Mis- 
souri defeated an increase of the gas tax 
to 8¢, and Montana voted to continue 
the 5¢ tax. 

Other Taxes — California turned 
down the modified single tax plan, which 
would have repealed the sales, use, and 
private car taxes and would have granted 
an immediate $1,000 homestead exemp- 
tion and a gradual 10-year tax reduction 
on improvements and personal property, 
while the tax on land would have been 
simultaneously boosted. New York ap- 
proved an “omnibus” Constitutional 
amendment, which, among other things, 
forbids the ad valorem taxation of in- 
tangibles and the taxation of undistrib- 
uted profits. 

New Hampshire refused to authorize 
the legislature to reclassify the tax sys- 
tem and to impose sales and graduated 
inheritance and income taxes. Similarly, 
Maryland and Washington rejected 
graduated income taxes. At the same 
time, Washington renewed its 40-mill 
limitation on property taxes. 


Exemption for Industries, Homes 


In Arkansas, new industries and manu- 
facturing plants were granted exemption 
from property taxes for a maximum of 
10 years. Louisiana voters decided that 
the authority of state officials to nego- 
tiate contracts for tax exemption of new 
factories should be limited to the next 
three years. The Louisiana severance tax 
on sulphur was reduced by Constitutional 
amendment, and tax exemption was 
granted to bridges hereafter built across 
the Mississippi. 

Louisiana also fattened its homestead 
exemption by decreeing that homesteads 





built or bought after Jan. 1, 1938, shall 
be exempted from three years’ taxes, 
provided all materials used are American- 
made, and prevailing wages are paid in 
construction. In Florida, widows and 
single people were added to the list of 
home-owners receiving an exemption of 
$5,000. In Arizona, however, voters 
simultaneously turned down a %5,000 
exemption. 

In Oklahoma, where a confiscatory tax 
of 10¢ a pound is imposed on _ oleo- 
margarine, the voters were asked to re- 
peal the tax, so far as it applies to oleo- 
margarine made from domestic oils. 
They refused. 

Liquor—Oregon voters refused to 
amend the Knox law so as to remove the 
sale of beer and wine from licensed deal- 
ers and place it solely in state stores, 
along with hard stuff. And North Da- 
kotans overwhelmingly refused to repeal 
their two-year-old liquor control law. 

Bonds and Miscellaneous—New 
York voters approved six Constitutional 
amendments, providing, among other 
things, for relieving the railroads from 
nearly all the expense of grade-crossing 
elimination; authorizing the legislature 
to issue bonds up to %300,000,000 for 
loans for low-cost housing; allowing 
municipalities to exceed their debt limit 
by 2% for housing purposes; and 
empowering New York City to go $315,- 
000,000 beyond its existing debt in bor- 
rowing money for unifying transit 
facilities. 


Storm Rehabilitation Issues Lose 


Rhode Island defeated five bond issues 
for $27,000,000, to be spent in hurricane 
rehabilitation. Louisiana approved a $5,- 
000,000 bond issue for funding the motor 
fuel taxes, the money to be spent on 
roads. Similarly, Montana approved a 
$3,000,000 debenture issue for road-build- 
ing. Arkansas voters refused to refund 
state and local highway bonds by using 
the receipts of vehicle and gas taxes, and 
also refused to have the state pay the 
obligations of bridge and municipal im- 
provement districts. 

Missouri rejected two Constitutional 
amendments covering a wide variety of 
subjects—bonds, assessment and taxing 
methods, schools, parks, roads, pensions, 
ete. 

Voters in some Washington counties 
approved proposals to set up _ public 
utility districts for distribution of power 
generated at Bonneville and Grand Cou- 
lee dams; several other counties cold- 
shouldered such proposals. 

Yonkers, N. Y., adopted the council- 
and-city-manager system of government. 
Battle Creek, Mich., and four Massachu- 
setts cities, Cambridge, Chicopee, North- 
ampton, and Quincy, refused to adopt it. 
Ashland, Ky., abandoned it, and Padu- 
cah, Ky., retained it. With these 
decisions, the total of American and 
Canadian municipalities operating under 
this system is 475. 





Freeze Food in Cans 


Four companies develop a 
continuous process. Use produc- 
tion-line methods. 


A process for continuous quick-freezing 
in cans of fruits, juices, vegetables, milk, 
eggs, and other products, and for making 
available to the frozen food industry the 
production-line methods of modern can 
neries, is to be announced soon in San 
Francisco. 

This new development puts the can 
manufacturers in the frozen-food pic 
ture, where they've long wanted to be. 
It is the joint effort of Food Machinery 
Corp. (Anderson-Barngrover division), 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 
Carbonade division) , American Can Co., 
and Continental Can Co. 

Operations will begin within the next 
few weeks under the name of Food 
Freezers, Inc., a concern with which Food 
Machinery and Worthington Pump are 
affiliated. 


Cans’ Automatic Itinerary 


Except for the new continuous freezer, 
equipment used is standard cannery ma 
chinery. Cans travel automatically from 
an open-can sterilizer through a filler and 
a vacuum closer (which seals the cans), 
through the new freezer, and to a ma 
chine which packs the cans in cases. 
Hand labor is eliminated. The process is 
capable of delivering 120 cans a minute 

Among the foods already successfully 
frozen in cans at the San Francisco plant 
are orange and lemon juice; fruit pulps 
such as apricot, nectarine, plum, and 
youngberry; fruits such as avocado slices 
and pulp; milk, cream, eggs, peas, aspara 
gus, string beans, and lima beans. The 
vegetables are handled both with brine 
and as a dry pack. 

Cans are sterilized before filling and, 
because they are hermetically sealed with 
a vacuum closer, dehydration is elimi 
nated. Thus the original quality of the 
fresh food is said to be protected from 
deterioration. 


Consumer Expected to Benefit 


Because of the production-line method 
used, retail prices for the canned frozen 
foods are expected to be considerably 
below those of present frozen-food prod 
ucts and only slightly above those of 
regular canned goods. 

Since the process uses ripe fruits, grow 
ers have a market for a portion of their 
crops now usually a total loss, sponsors 
point out. 

Participating in the six months of tests 
preceding the forthcoming announcement 
of the method were (besides the com- 
panies already mentioned) National Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the Agricultural Engineering 
Department and the Food Products 
Division of the University of California. 
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Why Did the C.LO. Meet? 


Nearly everything that was said at the convention 
had been said before, and observers see little reason for 


expensive powwow. 


HavinGc seen the long-awaited C.1.0. 
convention come and go without inci- 
dent, business sti!l was in the dark this 
week about three main questions: 

1. Why was the convention held, inas- 
much as no word was spoken by indi- 
vidual leaders or the group which hadn’t 
been said a year ago? 

2. What did the convention mean, if 
anything, in furtherance of peace nego- 
tiations with the American Federation 
of Labor? 

3. Was it possible to read between the 
innocuous lines of the public C.1.0. pro- 
nouncements, and find a policy aimed at 
more cooperation with business manage- 
ment? 

As to question No. 1, it was easy to 
see (BW—Nov19'38,p15) some reason 
for the extreme caution exhibited by the 
convention spokesmen, but it was diffi- 
cult to find a good reason for asking 
pinch-pursed delegates to come from as 
far away as California just to hear state- 
ments which could have been, and had 
been, issued from Washington and sub- 
scribed to unanimously by mail. 


Lewis Shows the Left His Power 


The convention did pass a constitu- 
tion, and in the latter stages of this 
work gave John L. Lewis and the con- 
servatives a chance to show their over- 
powering majority strength to Harry 
Bridges and the radical left. This test 
came on the clause which said that 
workers should not be barred from the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations be- 
cause of “race, creed, color or national- 
ity”—but did not say they should be ad- 
mitted regardless of political persuasion. 
Bridges and a minority attempted argu- 
ment, but the scrap wasn’t prolonged or 
important. The leftists were a pushover. 

C.1.0. is left much as it was, under the 
new constitution, with Lewis, Philip Mur- 
ray, and Sidney Hillman at the top, with 
the voting strength of unions dependent 
on numbers and money, and with na- 
tional headquarters in Washington. 

As for question No. 2, the convention 
had been expected to produce a definite, 
forward-looking formula for settlement 
of labor’s intra-mural war, but it merely 
said to the A.F.L.: “We do want peace, 
damn you,” and let it go at that. Best 
conjecture to be made was that the in- 


dustrial union leaders were afraid of los- 
ing face if they showed any softer atti- 
tude, and that some more maneuvering 
will take place as they are urged by neu- 
tral friends to adopt more statesmanlike 
policies. 

As to cooperation with management, 
one hopeful sign was the adoption of a 
constitutional clause which called for 
strict adherence to labor contracts. This, 
coming as it did right after Homer 
Martin’s settlement of the Budd Wheel 
“quickie” strike, was encouraging to 
business observers. 

Beginning this week, C.I.0. was still 
the same outfit, under the same alpha- 
betical name and the same national offi- 
cers. There were a few differences in pol- 
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icy to be discerned; these shaping »p , 
follows: 

(a) Politics is still a top subj: 
the industrial unions, but the: 
know just now what or whom t 
backing. On trial are numerous 1 
ers just elected. Like the AF! 
C.1.0. has discovered it can’t hol of 
its members behind one ticket, Oo! 
party. This may mean its camp 
agency, Labor’s Non-Partisan | 
actually may become non-partisa: 

(b) Internally, the C.L.0. is going ty 
press hard for discipline. Stronger 
quarters for each union which lack 
enough men in the front office are : 
mediate necessity. As an exam) 
would surprise no one if Sidney H 
and Philip Murray took more and 
part in the affairs of the U.A.W. 

(c) Financially, the convention «didn’t 
improve C.I.0.’s “breaking even” condi- 
tion. Substantial per capita pay: 
were ordered for the federation, bu! 
ity to pay them is questionable in many 
of the newer, barely organized groups. 

(d) Sole action to be taken at o1 
expansion of the C.I.0. News, edited and 
printed from Washington. Local w 
which haven’t got papers of their 
will be expected to reprint it under Jocal 
datelines. Thus the C.I.0. hopes to reach 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 circulation 
identical news stories and battle « 





Picture Outfit Makes Buyer’s Life Easier 





When salesmen don’t leave sam- 
ples, buyers have a tough time 
keeping straight in their minds the 
many items they see. Solving the 
problem is the new Kodak Sample 
Record Outfit, just made available 
by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 


N. Y. Equipped with the outfit, a 








buyer of, say, shoes can have a 
picture of a sample with no more «'- 
fort than is required to put the sh: 
in the box and press a switch. T/« 
pictures are handy in re-orderin 
Any sample measuring 64% by 11°, 
by 4% in. can be photographe 
Price $50. 
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he Will Ol Handle Labor? 
«a. £ How Wi son Handle Labor‘? 

they om 

Aeon That’s the question that concerns California busi- 
oli ig) (| ness leaders as they proceed with plans for launching the 
x . . . . 

dete state-wide organization of employers. 

‘Teme 

sa ProoRESS IN DEVELOPMENT of a strong’ in 44 years believes that “labor should 
LOing to federation of California employers to accept responsibility as well as _privi- 
fer head. match the statewide councils of the Con- lege.” He proposes to call a series of con- 
cks good gress of Industrial Organizations and the _ ferences early in January of key men in 
é an im. \merican Federation of Labor is one industry and organized labor as the first 
mple, jt aspect of the California labor scene step in developing a law governing labor 
Hi!!man which executives will watch keenly dur- relations. “We will have a labor act that 
nd more ing the next four months. But an even actually will promote peace,” he declared 


. more commanding feature will be the 
unfolding of the labor policy of the 
liberal mew governor-elect, Culbert L. 
Olson. 

With defeat Nov. 8 of the labor initia- 
tive promoted by the Southern Califor- 
nians, Inc. and the Associated Farmers 
for rigid regulation of unions—a defeat 
in which Olson played a big part—em- 
ployers and union leaders alike are 
asking, “What next?” 


Prepare for La Follette Probe 


Sponsors of the One-Big-Union-of- 
Employers plan, notably Roger Lapham, 
chairman of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co. (BW—Sep3’38,p15), ex- 
pected to launch their organization pub- 
licly soon after the election. However, 
the launching date now appears to be set 
for late December or early January, for 
the attention of the principals in the 
movement has been occupied with specu- 
lation about Olson’s moves and with 
preparations for the impending investi- 
gation by the La Follette Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee, which gets under 
way in San Francisco about the middle 
of December (BW—Nov5’38,p82) . 

Realizing that much of the plan’s suc- 
cess depends on the man who heads it, 
sponsors have been doing a lot of heavy 
thinking on their choice for president. 
Almon E. Roth, who, as president of the 
Waterfront Employers’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, has applied the Lap- 
ham formula to the labor problems of 
the shipowners with notable results, is 
now scheduled for the job. 

Tentative constitution and by-laws 
have been drawn and are being studied 
by interested groups. The final set-up 
will be patterned after that of the Wa- 
terfront Employers, the Association of 
San Francisco Distributors, and the San 











an | Francisco Committee of Forty-three. 

be 2 Executives who have discussed labor 
hoe relations with Olson since his victory are 
The convinced that the labor legislation which 
- will emerge from the next session of the 
1: legislature won’t be as “pro-labor” as 


. | seemed likely from pre-election state- 
Le ments of Olson and his followers. 
California’s first Democratic governor 





last week, “and any law that a large part 
of the citizenry feels is unfair obviously 
will not work.” 
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While those who know Olson’s plans 
are optimistic, they foresee certain obsta- 
cles he must overcome. First of these is 
the A.F.L.-C.1.O. battle. The C.LO. 
vigorously supported Olson in his cam 
paign (and as a result, Harry Bridges 
will be right m there giving his advice to 
the government), while the A.F.L., 
taking its cue from William Green, re 
fused to endorse him. Many A.F.L. lo 
cals, however, repudiated Green and 
plumped for Olson, and these groups un 
doubtedly will have considerable voice 
in any law that may be evolved. Al 
though A.F.L. and C.1.0. on the Coast 
remain separated by the same 
which divide the labor organizations na- 
tionally, it is a fact that the friction be 
tween them has been considerably re 
duced in California, thanks to the united 
front which they established in the fight 
against the anti-picketing initiative and 


Issucs 


If there are wide variations in the character of the coal which is made 


more uniform steel. 





KOPPERS COMPANY * 


into blast furnace coke, those variations may make themselves felt 
as far away as the finished steel sheets for automobile bodies. 

But when coking coal is pre-cleaned in Koppers Rheolaveur plants, 
the undesired ingredients in the coal are substantially reduced . . . 
and their variability is cut to as little as one-sixth that of raw coal. 
This results in the use of less coke and flux in producing pig iron; 
greater blast furnace capacity and more uniform pig iron analysis. 


All these benefits reduce the costs and facilitate the production of 
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to the joint interest of the rank-and-file 
in Olson’s victory over Gov. Merriam. 

Olson specifically favors establishment 
of a state mediation board to act as a 
court of last resort in settlement of labor 
disputes and points to the recent settle- 
ment of prolonged and deadlocked strikes 
in San Francisco as demonstrating effect- 
iveness of round-table conferences on 
labor troubles (BW—Oct29'38,p26). 


Rap Incentive Tax 


New Dealers oppose plan to 
favor employers who share profits 
with workers. 








Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—No enthusiasm is exhibited in Admin- 
istration quarters concerning industrial 
plans of profit-sharing with employees. 
Various plans now in vogue were pub- 
licized this week during hearings on the 
inquiry sponsored by Sen. Vandenberg. 
The Michigan Senator’s object is to sell 
Congress the idea that industry should 
be given an incentive to render such 
“social service” through tax exemption. 

“Our tax laws tend too much to pun- 
ish and prohibit. We need more taxes 
to encourage employers who are social- 
minded to work out systems mutually 
beneficial to employer and employee,” 
says Sen. Vandenberg. The New Dealers 
answer: 

“The employer should give it to the 
employee in his pay envelope, without 
making him take the risk. Profit is the 
reward for risk, and the responsibility 
lies in the board of directors.” 

Representation of labor on the board 
of directors would put another face on 
it, but New Dealers who were quizzed 
on the subject didn’t seem to think that 
such an elaboration of profit-sharing 
plans would be acceptable to many em- 
ployers. ° 

In view of their attitude regarding 
the merits of profit-sharing, New Deal- 
ers don’t think it should be encouraged 
by “incentive” taxation. 


Operation of Such Plans Studied 

This week’s hearings were staged by 
Sen. Vandenberg and Sen. Herring of 
Iowa, who, with Sen. Johnson of Colo- 
rado, comprise the committee. A _ staff 
headed by Donald Despain, a labor re- 
lations consultant (BW—Jul2’38,pé6), 
has been assembling information on the 
history and operation of industrial profit- 
sharing and has been juggling with tax 
formulas that would reward employers 
for adopting plans which the inquiry 
may develop as being the most feasible, 
in the light of experience with some 200 
plans now in operation. 

Anticipating that, as Sen. Vanden- 
berg predicts, “you are going to hear a 
lot more about incentive taxation in the 
next few months,” the Treasury has been 
studying the practical aspects of allow- 
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Piped Illumination for Surgical Instruments 
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“Lucite,” a crystal-clear and prac- 
tically unbreakable plastic devel- 
oped by du Pont, possesses the prop- 
erty of internal reflection. Light 
rays literally bounce back and forth 
inside a tube of “Lucite,” unless a 
break in the high polish of the plastic 
permits the light to get out. 


Thus light can be “piped” in tubes 










of “Lucite.” One of the uses thus far 
found for the piped illuminatio 

in a new line of surgical instruments 
designed by the Curvlite Sales Co., 
567 Third Ave., New York. A tongue 
depressor like the one above con 
bines cold light and depressor in on 
instrument, thus leaving the opera 


tor’s hands more free. 





ing deductions and exemptions. The ex- 
perts’ exploration of the intricacy that 
the proposal develops on examination 
doesn’t point to favorable conclusions. 
And the attitude of Administration offi- 
cials indicates that advocates of the plan 
in Congress will have no support and 
possibly will be confronted by active 
opposition. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Amendment Not So Sure 

AMENDMENT of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, which looked like a pretty 
good bet a month ago, may not be 
needed so badly when the question 
finally gets to Congress. Indications are 
that the board itself may modify its pro- 
cedure so as to let employers ask for 
plant investigations and employee elec- 
tions to end deadlocked cases. Also, the 
Administration and Sen. Wagner are 
thinking deeply these days about what 
the government could do to beat NLRB 


opponents to the punch. And, mean 
while, the ammunition is being stored 
up: An example this week is the Colum 
bia University law school’s report, to the 
effect that the A.F.L. has been more 
favored than discriminated against, and 
that perhaps the federation doesn’t want 
to change the law—just wants to keep 
pressure on the board. 


No More Ghosts 

Akron, which was gloomily wondering 
not long ago if it would become a “ghost 
town,” because talk of decentralization 
was heard on every hand, is feeling quite 
well nowadays. Last April’s salary « 
were rescinded last week by Goodyear 
Firestone, and Goodrich, with some 
7,000 salaried people affected. And there 
is a definite campaign on, led by thie 
merchants of the town, to lay off all talk 
about ghosts and ghost towns. 


Wage-Hour Textbook 


WRITERS ON LABOR Law and labor rela- 
tions problems, having been up to their 
necks in work for the past few years try- 
ing to keep up with NLRB, have taken 
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ion another load in explaining the new 
wage-hour law. Supplementing the vari- 
ous trade-association pamphlets of re- 

weeks, a complete book is now 
available, written by Alexander Feller 
and Jacob E. Hurwitz, two lawyers who 
collaborated last year on industrial rela- 
tions texts. The new volume, “How to | 
Operate under the Wage-Hour Law,” 
very comprehensive and easy to read, is 
published by Alexander Publishing Co., 
New York, and costs $3.50. 


More Trouble, Maybe 

Taat FACTIONAL Ficut in the United 
Automobile Workers’ central office, ap- 
parently settled with the reinstatement | 
of four “purged” officials, is simmering 
again. The former purgees have been 
planning to purge the former purgers— 
which will just about lose the executive 
hoard all public confidence if it goes | 
through. Interested friends in other | 
CLO. circles have been working on the | 
UAW. executives, urging them to “get | 
along someway until next convention | 
and let a vote decide it.” Meanwhile, 

strikes are at a minimum, and manage- 

ment is hopeful that the U.A.W.’s plans 

to split up the enormous city-wide locals 

into more autonomous groups for each 

plant will aid in negotiation and settle- 

ment of grievances. 











pus far 

‘ion is HBAnd More Progress 

ments Western Exectric, “Service of Supply 

s Co., for the Bell System,” followed up its 

onque decision to issue open-house movies this 
teat week (BW—Nov!19'38,p26) with a $l- 

yin page booklet for all employees, describ- 

me One ing the company history, accomplish- 

)pera- ments, policies, and plans in popular 


form. Nicely written and nicely illus- 
trated, the booklet ranks with the best 





efforts of this kind. 
mean- 9 
stored (Chance for Statesmanship 
‘olum Good MEDIATORS on both sides will be 
to the needed in the Chicago packing-house | 
more labor troubles, which reached a minor | 
t, and climax this week in the tieup of the stock 


want handlers. Many of the employers are 

_ keep solid open-shop supporters, and the 
C.LO. organizers, led by Don Harris, 
Van Bittner, and Henry Johnson, are On the Right Track 
among the smartest in the business. 


lering Both the C.1.O. and A-F.L. now regard 














ghost the packing industry as a major organi- The railroads call him “tower-man.” It’s his job to protect yard-traflic 
ation zation job, whereas up until last fall it | from mishaps; to put and keep trains on the right track. 


quite was just a sideline. An important point 
cuts to remember is that the locale is 
lvear, Chicago—where one of the most vio- 


And it’s the job of any one of Standard’s 9000 agents to put you on the 
right track insurance-wise; to advise you how best to defeat the conse- 
— lent labor outbreaks of 1937 occurred quences of catastrophe to your person, home and business. 


there (Republic Steel). Well-informed labor | 


r the observers believe that the CLO. de- Standard Accident of Detroit, with 54 years’ experience, issues policies 


| talk mands this week for a closed shop and and bonds covering injuries to self, employees, or public; plate-glass 
checkoff would be dropped if seniority, breakage; automobile accident; robbery; embezzlement; and allied 
a 40-hour week, and overtime were hazards. The Standard Agent’s chief concerns are to see that these 
granted. They predict that the course of coverages are adapted to your needs and to aid you when losses occur. 
the city officials in applying police power 
may have much to do with the ultimate NCE COMPANY 
1a avg much to do with the ultimate | STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANC 
parc, Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 
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a 
_ Not how 


much, but 
how well 





**Not how much, but how 
well” is the maxim under 
which this agency works. It 
means that we are concerned 
more with quality than 
quantity. 

Such a policy will probably 
prevent us from ever becom- 
ing the largest agency. 

But it will help us in trying 
| to be the best. 





Newell-Emmett 
COMPANY 


Advertising Counsel 


40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 
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Special Gift Baskets 


Express Prepaid. $7-$10 


Solve your Gift Problem 
now. Wide assortment of gift packages. 
Ideal business reminder. 12 years of 
guaranteed service. Your telegram will 
bring a prompt reply. Quantity discounts. 





DELIVERED wna your Friends 


r------— 


CHESTER GROVES Attn. R. B. Bovard 
1 City Point, Florida (Indian River) ! 


1 CD Please forward me your FREE Christmas | 


! catalogue showing 18 gift assortments 1 
i immediately. i 
1 Nam aan 
! l 
Ie | 
i City ~_ — 1 


{_ Exeres Paid East ot Miss. ‘River cniedes 
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For Air Safety 


New little board established 


_inside new big board assembles 


staff for its job. 


Wasuineton (Business Week Bureau) 
—The last step in organization of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, whose per- 
sonnel was obtained mostly from the 
old Bureau of Air Commerce except for 
brass hats, is nearing completion as 
the Air Safety Board prepares to func- 
tion. This board is a little authority in- 


| side a big one and its position is still 


|; on a 


uncertain. 

In late years, when the Bureau of 
Air Commerce ruled the airways, far 
too many of its accident reports, in 
the opinion of the Airline Pilots Asso- 
ciation, concluded with a cryptic “Pilot 
error.” So when Congress was grinding 
the new law out of the long Lea-McCar- 
ran argument, the pilots, to make sure 
they didn’t fall under another authority 
that would pass them the bird, insisted 
“safety board,” more or less in- 
dependent, one of the three members to 
be a pilot. 


| Functions Overlap Somewhat 


The board has as its function the 
investigation of accidents, not preven- 
tion. The CAA itself aims nearly all 
its activities directly or indirectly at 
the more heroic objective of stopping 
accidents. The result is a broad and 
perhaps irritating overlap of the two 
authorities. The big authority is com- 
posed mostly of business men and ad- 
ministrators, while the little one has two 
old-time pilots, and its third member has 
not been appointed yet. Airmen are prone 
to discount the opinions of laymen on 
aerodynamics and _ technical matters. 
There are the makings of discord. 

Tom Hardin and Sumpter Smith, the 
two pilot members, are judged as doing 
a fine job so far and choosing their 
staff wisely. The airlines’ dream of get- 
ting the multitude to buy tickets de- 
pends much on their safety record; the 
safety board’s analysis and advice will 
be important. Those who opposed plant- 
ing of this full-grown foetus inside the 
main body are watching with fishy eye. 


Seek Tourist Trade 


Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia aim at Golden 


| Gate Fair visitors. 


| Pactric NortTHWEsT communities are go- 


ing to make a strong bid for a share of 


| the lucrative tourist traffic which is ex- 
| pected on the West Coast next year for 
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the Golden Gate Internationa 
tion. 

Washington, Oregon, and 8; 
Columbia agencies specializing 
promotion will spend appr: 
$750,000 in national advertisin 
view to persuading Fair visitors 
Northwest scenic attractions 
itineraries. 

Evergreen Playground Assoc 
the annual meeting held in Se: 
week, voted $20,000 for a sp 
vertising effort timed to coin: 
westward traffic movements w 
scheduled to get under way duri:¢ F, 
ruary. 













Tourists and Industries Invited 


In Washington, the Spokane (| 
ber of Commerce will spend $20 (09 
a campaign tying in with the 
effort. Tacoma will spend $5,000. 7 
Washington State Progress Con 
is spending $250,000, a portio 
to lure tourists, the rest to attr: 
industries. 

In Oregon, the State Highway (; 
mission plans expenditures of sor ng 
like $100,000, while the Portland Cha 
ber of Commerce will spend close | 
$9,000. 

British Columbia, 
sults of this year’s efforts, 
about $151,000. Vancouver had a gai 
of 4.2% in tourist traffic last s 
Victoria, 21%. The British Co 
Bureau of Tourist Development x 
spend around $50,000; the gov« 
of British Columbia, $75,000; and \ 
toria, $26,000. 

Of the total 1939 tourist “take” in tl 
Pacific Northwest, clothing stores expec 
to receive 18%, hotels 11%, autos ar 
accessories companies 10%, restawrants 
9.7%, theaters 9.6%, public utilities 2 
food stores about 9% each. T! 
mainder of the take will go for gasoli 
and oil, laundry, drugs, and profess 
services. 
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Want New Ship Deal 


Northwestern business men 
hope maritime board buys Ameri 
can Mail Line. 





Wir tHe DoLuarR OPERATIONS well ‘ 
the way to restoration as the America! 
President Line (BW—Nov5'38.p 
the West Coast sees disposition of | 
American Mail Line as the next step = 
the Maritime Commission’s reconstrut- 
tion of American-flag shipping on ¢! 
Pacific. 

American Mail, a Dollar subsidiary 
quit last summer, leaving the Paci 
Northwest-Orient service withou! 
operator flying the Stars and Stripes 

West Coast ship men look for a dea 
between the commission and the Do: 
lar interests (said to be now unde 
way) involving acquisition of the five 
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{merican Mail liners of the “535” type. 
The Dollar group is eager to stay out 
¢ the subsidized-operation picture and 
ntention of reentering it either 
the Pacific Northwest-Orient route 






r elsewhere. 

The commission, while sympathetic 
to pleas of Northwest business groups 
for restoration of Puget Sound service 
to Oriental ports as important to the 
area, has so far stalled them off with 
the explanation that no ships are avail- 
able. The acquisition of American 
Mail Line holdings would remove this 









shstac 

The Dollar people, in their new deal 
with the commission, won’t be under as 
much pressure to sell as they were 
shen the major Dollar operations were 
involved. For one thing, American Mail 
ships are practically unencumbered and 
the operating staff has been dissolved. 
In former projected deals for purchase 
of the fleet, the Dollars have held out 
for a stiff price and there probably will 
he considerable poker playing by both 
sides as to price. 










Profitable for Shipyards 


Coast shipyards, hungry for some 





through. They figure it should cost 
about $500,000 to put the five American 
Mail ships in shape for the sea. The 
resident Madison would need about 
$150,000, and the other four, $100,000 
each. The Madison and Grant are now 

n Seattle; the Jefferson and Jackson 
ut Tacoma; and the McKinley at Fort 
adlow. 

Meanwhile, two companies (Pacific 
‘orthwest Oriental Line and American 
‘teamship Line, both of Seattle) have 
been formed to operate on the Ameri- 
an Mail route. Neither group has 
bmade much headway so far with the 
‘Maritime Commission. 















Highway Traffic Standards 


How To COORDINATE work on highway 
traffic standards is the job of a new 
committee of the American Standards 
Association, which held its first meeting 
n New York last week. Nearly 20 na- 
ional organizations hold membership in 
the committee. 

Its main immediate tasks are: revision 
f safety code for colors for traffic sig- 
nals; revision of standards for traffic 
ontrol devices; and development of 
tandards for motor vehicle inspection. 
ut will also deal with special require- 
Puents for safety glass for both trucks 
tnd buses; specifications for highway 
guard rails; special barriers designed for 
lrawbridges and railroad crossings; and 
niform driver qualifications and 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission 

4s appointed the chief of its safety 
ction to attend meetings of the com- 
ittee, as an observer. 
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business, are eager for the deal to go | 











You ean be sSuRE 
this Xmas gift 
will be welcome 


When you make up a Christmas 
list and send off the gifts there's 
often some misgiving about the 
suitability of your choice. 
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Worry on this score is eliminated 
when you send Business Week to 
your business associates or friends. 


For you can be sure Business Week will be welcome—it’s a 
gift that is a reminder of your thoughtfulness, not for just a few 
days or merely each month, but for every week during 1939. 
Business Week will give your friends briefly, swiftly each week 
the most comprehensive survey of business and finance obtainable 


regardless of cost. 


Could you give anything more practical? 


Special Christmas Gift Rates 


We have just established a special Christmas rate of three yearly 
subscriptions for $10.00. Since the regular rate is $5.00 the year, 
you can save five dollars and send Business Week for a whole 
year to three of your business associates by taking advantage of 
our Christmas gift rate. If you wish, you may include your own 
renewal as one of these. It will be extended from the expiration 


of your present subscription. 


BUSINESS WEEK — THE EXECUTIVES’ BUSINESS PAPER... 
There is one condition attached to this gift offer. Because Busi- 
ness Week’s circulation is confined to business executives, we 


must ask you to include only those 
men who hold executive positions. We 
are sorry that space will not permit us 
to print the titles of all business execu- 
tives for whom Business Week is 
edited. The titles of some of your 
friends may not be listed on the at- 
tached gift blank. If such is the case, 
we will be glad to have you include 
their subscriptions if you will indicate 
their official titles next to their names. 


Simply fill in the names and addresses 
of your executive-friends on the adja- 
cent order blank, place in an envelope 
and return it to us. Statement will be 
sent to you after January Ist. 


A Card Like This Will 

Be Sent With The 

Christmas Copy of 
Business Week 





BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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WHAT THE 


OQor ® Available to Two Networks 





National Broadcasting Company WEBR Buffalo, N. Y....... 230 see 
é ‘ KDKAf?}j Pittsburgh, Pa....... 50,000 50,000 
Red—Basic Network WHK Cleveland, O........ 2,500 —-1,000 
Da) Night WSPD Toledo, O........... 5,000 1,000 
Station Location Power Power WXYZ Detroit, Mich........ 1,000 = 1,000 
WEAF* New York, N. Y $0,000 $0,000 WOWO Fort Wayne, Ind.... 10,000 10,000 
WNAC Boston, Mass 5,000 1,000 WENR® Chicago, Ill......... 50,000 50,000 
WTIC Hartford, Conn 50,000 50,000 WLS Chicago, Ill......... 50,000 50,000 
WIJAR Providence, R. I 5,000 1,000 KWK i Ss, Me caen ee 5,000 1,000 
WTAG Worcester, Mass 1,000 1,000 WMT Cedar Rapids, Ia..... 5,000 1,000 
WCSH Portland, Me.... 2,500 1,000 WTICN Minneapolis-Sc. Paul, 
KYWt?t Philadelphia, Pa 10,000 10,000 Minn. cawoue 5,000 1,000 
WDEL Wilmington, Del. 500 250 KSO Des Moines, Ia... . 2,500 500 
WFBR_ Baltimore, Md. 1,000 500 KOIL Omaha, Neb...... 5,000 1,000 
WRC* Washington, D. C 5,000 1,000 WREN Kansas City, Kan.... 5,000 1,000 
WGY?tt Schenectady, N. Y 50,000 50,000 Optional Basic (one must be used) 
WBEN Buffalo, N. Y 5,000 1,000 WLW Cincinnati, O.. 500,000 500,000 
WCAE Pittsburgh, Pa 5,000 1,000 ==WCKY Cincinnati, O........ 10,000 10,000 
WTAM* Cleveland, O 50,000 50,000 =WSAI Cincinnati, O.. 5,000 1,000 
ww Detroit, Mich 5,000 5,000 
WIRE Indianapolis, Ind. 5,000 1,000 ont Owned | by NBC; A cperased b me Sa: 
” omplete rogramm NBC. |! a 
—* age gg ye oer oun ond - Ba KPO San’ Francisco, a $0,000 
s ws. . , ‘ watt station, and operates but doesn’t own KOA 
KSTP Minneapolis-St. Paul, Denver (50,000 watts) and KGO San Francisco 
Minn. 25,000 10,000 (7,500 watts). These stations are available as su 
WHO Des Moines. la. $0.000  $0.000 lementary outlets, as are KGA Spokane, K 
. . . attle, and KEX Portland, Ore.—three stations 
WOW Omaha, Neb. 5,000 1,000 which NBC owns but does not operate. 
WDAF Kansas City, Mo. 5,000 1,000 There are 23 stations on NBC's basic Red net- 
Optional Basic (one must be used) work and 25 on the basic Blue, counting only 
WLW Cincinnati, O 500,000 $00,000 one station in the Cincinnati area where a choice 
WCKY Cincinnati, O 10,000 10,000 of 3 is permitted. Supplementaries include one 
WSAI Cincinnati, O 5,000 1,000 station on the Red, 8 on the Blue, and 96 on 
either the Red or the Blue, counting the two new 
Blue—Basic Network affiliates in Maine, to be added next month. Of all 
WJZ* New York, N. Y $0,000 50,000 NBC stations one has 500,000 watts (WLW, an 
WBZtt Boston, Mass 50,000 50,000 optional basic on either hookup); 18 have 50,000 
WBZATt?t Springfield, Mass. 1,000 1,000 watts; 9 have 10,000 watts or more; 1 has 7,500; 7 
WEAN Providence, R. I 5,000 1,000 have 5,000; 39 have 5,000 watts day and 1,000 
WICC Bridgeport, Conn 1,000 500 watts night; 6 have varying assignments above 
WFIL Philadelphia, Pa 1,000 1,000 2,500 watts day; 76 have 1,000 warts or less. 
WBAL Baltimore, Md. 10,000 10,000 Cost of a night hour on the NBC basic Red 
WMAL? Washington, D. C 500 250 is $8,160 and on the basic Blue $7,560. Cost 
WSYR Syracuse, N. Y 1,000 1,000 of the complete Red or Blue network with all 
WHAM Rochester, N. Y 50,000 50,000 available supplementaries is $22,120—the same 
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for both. These figures do not include any of 
the three Cincinnati stations, one of which must 
be used with either network. These 


prices are 


WLW, $1,200; WCKY, $320; WSAI, $240. Day- 
time rates on NBC, in common with al! other 
uetwork stations, are about one-half night-rates 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


Basic Network 

Day Night 
Station Location Power Power 
WABC* New York, N. Y.. 50,000 50,000 
WADC Akron, Ohio. 5,000 1,00 
WOKO Albany, N. Y.. 1,000 $00 
WCAO Baltimore, Md.. 1,000 50K 
WEEI* Boston, Mass.. 5,000 1,000 
WGR Buffalo, N. Y. 5,000 1,00 
WKBW Buffalo, N. Y. 5,000 5,000 
WBBM® Chicago, Ill $0,000 50,00 
WKRC® Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 5,000 1,00 
WGAR Cleveland, Ohio. 5,000 Wo 
WBNS Columbus, Ohio. 5,000 1 00% 
WHIO Dayton, Ohio........ 5,000 1,004 
KRNT Des Moines, Iowa. 5,000 1,008 
WIR Detroit, Mich. . $0,000 50,00 
WDRC Hartford, Conn.. 5,000 1,00 
WFBM_ Indianapolis, Ind..... 5,000 1,00 
KMBC_ Kansas City, Mo. 5,000 1,000 
WHAS Louisville, Ky....... 50,000 50,00 
KFAB Omaha-Lincoln, Neb. 10,000 = 10,000 
WCAU Philadelphia, Pa. 50,000 500,00 
WJAS Pittsburgh, Pa 5,000 1,006 
WPRO Providence, R. I 1,000 $00 
WHEC Rochester, N. Y. 1,000 50 
KMOX® St. Louis, Mo $0,000 500,008 
WFBL Syracuse, N. Y.. 5,000 1 00 
WIJSV* Washington, D. C 10,000 = 10,00 
WORC Worcester, Mass 500 50K 





* Owned by CBS; + leased by CBS. In addition 
the network owns WBT Charlotte, N. C.; KNX 
Hollywood; and WCCO Minneapolis—al! 50,00 
watt stations available for supplementary us 


ides 


All told, the Columbia network, which inx 
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basic stations and 83 supplementaries, boasts 11 
bons with 50,000 watts power, 4 with 10,000 
s, 9 with 5,000 watts, 34 with 5,000 watts day 
1,000 night, and 52 with 1,000 watts or less. 
« of a full hour at night on the basic net- 
, (without any discounts) is $8,525, on the 


« chain $22,320. 


Wutual Broadcasting System 
Basic Network 


Day Night 
‘oe location Power Power 
mC Bakersfield, Cal...... 1,000 1,000 
4B Boston, Mass..... 1,000 500 
m (Ghleeee, Tilicc ces es. 50,000 50,000 
w Cincinnati, Ohio.... 500,000 500,000 
LE Cleveland, Ohio..... 500 500 
x Cleveland, Ohio..... 2,500 1,000 
0 El Centro, Cal....... 100 100 
uw Eureka, Cal......... 500 500 
1 Los Angeles, Cal.... 5,000 1,000 
ON Monterey, Cal....... 100 100 
R Newark, N. J....... 50,000 50,000 
M San Bernardino, Cal. 100 100 
gp San Diego, Cal...... 1,000 1,000 
2¢ «San Francisco, Cal.. 5,000 1,000 
w San Jose, Cal....... 1,000 1,000 
(OE Santa Ana, Cal..... 100 100 
g Santa Barbara, Cal... 250 100 


DM Stockton, Cal........ 1,000 1,000 


ytual lists 18 stations on its basic network— 
- of them belong to the Don Lee chain in 
fornia—but an advertiser is required to buy 
three of them: WLW Cincinnati, WOR 
ark, and WGN Chicago. The status of the 
¢ 15 stations on the basic network is little 
reat from that of the 80 listed as Mutual's 
nlementaries. Like WLW, which is also 
afiliate of NBC, many Mutual stations be- 
to other metworks. Four are tied up with 
umbia, 11 with NBC Blue, 2 with NBC Red, 
9 with NBC Red or Blue. 
J! cold Mutual boasts one 500,000 watt sta- 
3 with $0,000, one with 10,000, 2 with 
», 9 with 5,000 day and 1,000 night, 5 with 
» day and lesser power at night, and 80 
1,000 watts or less. Cost of a night hour 
thout discounts) on Mutual's three required 
ms is $1,830; on the basic network, $4,532; 
the complete 101-station network $12,361.25. 


How the Power Compares 


Tuere are 670 commercial broad- 
casting stations. Of this total, 330 
are independents, having no affilia- 
tion with the national networks, and 
40 are either basic or supplementary 
stations on one or more of the three 
major webs. (In this tabulation, as 
in all others, network affiliates in 
Hawaii and Canada have not been 
ncluded.) The number of stations, 
network and non-network, in 17 ma- 
jor power classifications compares 
as follows: 
Power Classification 


(in watts) Net- Inde- 
Day Night work pendent 
500,000 500,000 1 0 

>0,000 50,000 31 0 
25,000 25,000 1 0 
25,000 10,000 1 0 
20,000 off 0 1 
1,000 10,000 11 0 
7,500 7,500 1 0 
5,000 5,000 16 3 
5,000 1,000 77 6 
5,000 off 1 4 
2,500 1,000 5 3 
2,500 off 0 1 
1,000 1,000 42 21 
1,000 500 27 9 
1,000 off 1 16 
500 500 or less 25 25 


= 
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250 or 100 = 100 or less 
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Biggest Probe of Radio Begins 

At last, Federal Communications Commission 
begins its long-expected investigation of broadcasting. 
But it may soon face investigation itself, 


Tae Communications Act of 1934, 
which set up the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, provides that it “shall 
make such distribution of [radio broad- 
cast station] licenses, frequencies, hours 
of operation and of power among the 
several states and communities as to 
provide a fair, efficient, and equitable 
distribution of radio service to each of 
the same.” 

Last week the FCC sat down to dis- 
cover just how close it had come to 
fulfilling that provision. It set out on 
an investigation of alleged monopolistic 
tendencies in the radio industry, to dis- 
cover whether the radio networks were 
copping control of commercial broad- 
casting. 

The primary purpose of the investiga- 
tion is an examination of the present 
physical set-up of commercial broad- 
vasting (see maps and table, pages 30, 
32). The independent or non-network 
stations, many of them affiliated with 
small regional networks, total 330. 
The major networks own, operate, or 
have as affiliates (many merely carry- 
ing only a few commercial network 
programs) 340 stations. The non-net- 
work stations have an estimated total 
maximum power of some 190,000 watts. 
The network stations have an estimated 
total maximum power of 2,800,000 watts. 

These are the physical facts FCC is 
going to have to consider when it tackles 
the subject of radio coverage in the 
rural areas—whence have come most of 
the many gripes of network domination 
of the air-waves. 


Station Relations on Agenda 


Also looming large in the investiga- 
tion is the question of the extent to 
which the networks, through their con- 
tracts, dominate affiliates. And this is 
going to lead the FCC right into the 
subtleties of station relations—another 
radio jungle that’s never been fully 
explored. 

Affiliates complain, for example, that 
they never know what time to call 
their own. Scheduling a program for a 
certain time, they are likely to have 
the network come along and require 
that the time be cleared (unless it is 
sold to a local sponsor) for a chain 
program. NBC’s answer to this com- 














Harris @ Bwing 


Testifying at the Federal Commun- 
ications Commission investigation, 
John F. Royal, above, NBC vice- 
president in charge of programs, 
said NBC’s programs cost about 
$100,000,000 annually. 


plaint was to set a certain number of 
definite hours daily which a station 
could have for its own. CBS, on the 
other hand, when it lined a sponsor up 
for a certain time on some stations but 
couldn’t get him to take others, in- 
formed these stations that the time was 
their own for the number of weeks 
specified in the sponsor’s contract. 
Affiliates gripe over their payment 
from networks, since they collect only 
a small portion of the income from the 
sale of the network time. CBS handles 
this complaint by guaranteeing affiliates 
a certain amount of network income 
over a period of years. NBC pays 
affiliates a uniform rate. Despite these 
gripes, most stations that are tied to 
any network’s apron strings value the 
affiliation highly, for the big-money net- 
work shows help build a faithful listen- 
ing audience to attract local advertisers 
and national spot programs. Then, too, 
the supplementaries can always get good 
sustaining programs from network head- 
quarters to fill in empty hours. On 
CBS these programs have always been 
available free, which bred good station 


’ 
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relations, while NBC originally charged 
its subsidiaries. 

Network-affiliate relations are  fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that each 
deal between a network and an affiliate 
is an individual arrangement—not an 
established, coded procedure. 

Under the 1934 Communications Act, 
FCC has the power “to make special 
regulations applicable to radio stations 
engaged in chain broadcasting.” It 
has not done so yet, though there has 
been constant agitation for such regu- 
lation, In the pas’ three years both houses 
of Congress have been badgering FCC 
for a network investigation; then, when 
this was not forthcoming, howling for 
an investigation of FCC to boot. This 
is still in the cards, and the investigation 
by FCC isn’t likely to stave off investi- 
gation of FCC next year. 

As the investigation got under way 
last week, NBC took the stand, prob- 
ably to keep it for about three weeks— 
after which CBS and the Mutual Broad- 
casting System will follow up; then the 
transcription companies, affiliates, inde- 
pendents, ete. NBC’s chairman of the 
board, David Sarnoff, led off with a 
defense of the American system of 
broadcasting, of the networks, and a 
plea for self-regulation by the industry. 
(FCC Chairman Frank MeNinch later 
remarked tartly that the commission did 
not want “after-dinner speeches.”) 


Is Public Interest Served? 


What the commission does want is an 
answer to the old question whether the 
broadcasting industry, as it is now set 
up, is operating “in the public interest, 
convenience or necessity.” No one’s 
going to deny that the networks fur- 
nish bigger and better programs and 
entertainment on bigger, higher-powered 
stations than the small-town, low- 
power, non-network stations. But are 
they meanwhile indulging in monopoly? 
The FCC says it doesn’t know, but 
“it’s time to find out.” 

One of the greatest refutations to the 
charge of monopoly in CBS and NBC 
is the meteoric rise of the third net- 
work, MBS. Its revenue in 1937 hit 
$1,862,820; this year, through October, 
it took in $2,229,785, running 33.8% 
better than 1937, and adding more than 
25 new stations. 

If FCC does uncover monopoly in 
the networks, however, the trade ob- 
servers are saying, one reason it will 
be there is that FCC authorized it, 
through its policy of handing out more 
power to big city stations, leaving small 
towns the low-power pickings. Because 
of this, the current investigation is as 
much a look-in on the operation of 
FCC as it is of the networks. And no 
matter what comes out of it for the 
networks, the hope that the investiga- 
tion will bring the beginnings of a clear 
regulatory policy is enough to make 
them welcome it. 


Station Power Classification in Watts 
DAY NIGHT DAY NIGHT 
co) OO 1000 «(1,000 
5,000 3700 

1,000 

Off 

1,000 

Of 


* 250 or less 





‘THE FOLLOWING STATE-BY-STATE tabula- 
tion of broadcasting stations includes 
only those which are not affiliated in any 
way with the national networks, and 
which consequently are not shown on 
the map on page 30. After each state 
name is listed the total number of inde- 
pendent stations within the state and, 
parenthetically, the number whose broad- 
casting schedule is not circumscribed by 
any requirement to use only specified 
hours or to divide time. The great major- 


7 (5S full time). 
(5 full time). 


Alabama 
Arizona 6 
1,000. 
Arkansas 7 (3 full time) 

5,000. 

California 24 (16 full time). KFOX Long 
Beach, 1,000-1,000; KGER Long Beach, 1,000- 
1,000; KMPC Beverly Hills*, 500-500; KEHE 
Los Angeles, 5,000-1,000; KFAC Los Angeles, 
1,000-1,000; KFVD Los Angeles*, /,000-1,000; 
KFWB Los Angeles, 5,000-1,000; KMTR 
Los Angeles, 1,000-1,000; KRKD Los Ange- 
les*, 2,500-500; KLX Oakland, 1,000-1,000; 
KROW Oakland, 1,000-1,000; KJBS San Fran- 

500-500; KYA San Francisco, 5,000- 


KVOA Tucson, |,000- 


KUOA Siloam Springs, 


cisco*, 
1,000. 

Colorado 6 (3 full time). 

Connecticut 3 (none full 
Haven, 500. 

Delaware none. 

Florida 6 (5 full time). WRUF Gainesville, 
5,000; WDAE Tampa, 5,000-1,000. 

Georgia 8 (6 full time). 

Idaho 3 (3 full time). KID Idaho Falls, 
500. 

Illinois 22 (7 full time). 
WCBD Chicago*, 5,000-5,000; WGES 
go*, 500 weekdays, 1,000 Sundays; 
Chicago, 20,000; WTAD Quincy, 
WROK Rockford, 1,000-500. 

Indiana 10 (5 full time). WHIP Hammond, 
5,000; WIND Gary, 5,000-1,000. 

Iowa 4 (2 full time). KFNF Shenandoah*, 
1 ,000-500. 

Kansas 7 (6 full time) 
5,000. 


time). WELI New 


1,000- 


WAAF Chicago, 1,000; 
Chica- 
WyjJD 
1,000; 


KFBI Abilene*, 5,000- 
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THE REST OF RADIO 


(Location and power of non-network stations) 
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ity of these independents operat 
power of 100 watts night and « 

or 250 watts daytime. Of each st 
tal, only those stations with great 
are identified by call letters, 
and power assignments. For 
tions, the first figure in italic type 
cates daytime and = the 
indicates night power, if any. Stat 


power 


otherwise not broadcasting 01 
schedule because of a requirement 


divide time are indicated by an aster 
4 (3 full time). 


7 (5 full time). 
full time). 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 4 (2 
500-500 

Maryland 5 (2 
500. 

Massachusetts 5 (1 
500; WHDH Boston, 
500; WLAW Lawrence, 

Michigan 10 (6 full time). 
1,000-500: WKZO Kalamazoo, 

Minnesota 8 (6 full time). 

Mississippi 6 (5 full time). 
1,000 

Missouri 12 
1,000-500; KITE Kansas 
KFEQ St. Joseph, 2,500; 
1,000-1,000; WEW St. 
Springfield, 5,000. 

Montana 2 (2 full 
1,000-1,000. 

Nebraska 6 (3 full time). 
1,000; WJAG Norfolk, 
Platte, 1,000; WAAW 

Nevada none. 

New Hampshire 1. 
part time. 

New Jersey 8 (1 full time). WCAP 
Park*, 500-500; WCAM Camden, 
WTN] Trenton, 500-500; WAAT Jersey ‘ 
500; WHBI Newark*, 2,500-1,000. 

New Mexico 7 (4 full time). KGGM Ale 
querque, 1,000-1,000. 

New York 26 (6 full time). WARD New York 
500-500; WBBC New York 500-500; WVF* 
New York, 500-500; WLTH New York, ° 


WGAN I 


full time). WFMD I 
WCOP B 


WORL 5B 


full time) 

1,000; 
1,000. 
WBCM Bay 


1,00 
WQBC Vic 
KFRU ¢ 


City, 1, 
KXOK 5 


(5 full time). 


Lows 
1,000; KWT 


Louis, 
time). KGCX W 
KMMJ Clay Cer 
1,000; KGNIF N 
Omaha, 5/0. 


WHEB Portsmouth* 
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soo; WBIL New York*, 5,000-5,000; WBNX 
New York*, 1,000-1000; WEVD New York*, 


WHAZ New York, 1,000-1,000; WHN New 
York. 5,000-1,000; WINS New York, 1,000- 
(co two hours after sunset); WMCA New 
York, 1,000-1,000; WNEW New York*, 2,500- 


New York, 1,000. 

North srolina 6 (1 full time). 

North Dakota 6 (5 full time). KFJM Grand 
Forks, 1,000-500; KLPM Minot, 1,000-500. 
Ohio (6 full time). 

Oklahoma 4 (3 full time). 

Oregon 4 (1 full time). KWJJ Portland*, 500- 
500. 

Pennsylvania 19 (9 full time). WIP Philadel- 
phia, 1,000-1,000 ; WPEN Philadelphia, 1,000- 
1,000; WEEU Reading, 1,000; WCBA Allen- 
rown, 500-500; KQV Pittsburgh, 500-500. 
Rhode Island mone. 

South Carolina 2 (none full time). WSPA Spar- 
tanburg, 1,000. 

South Dakota 5 (3 full time). KABR Aberdeen, 
1000-500, 

Tennessee 4 (4 full time). 

Texas 14 (5 full time). KPAC Port Arthur, 500. 
tah 2 (2 full time). 

Vermont 4 (1 full time). WDEV Waterbury, 
500; WQDM St. Albans, 1,000. 

Virginia 6 (4 full time). WSVA Harrisonburg, 
300; WRNL Richmond, 500. 

Washington 6 (2 full time). KXA Seattle*, 5(0- 
250 

West Virginia 3 (2 full time). WHIS Bluefield, 
1,000-500; WSAZ Huntington*, 1,000-1,000. 

Wisconsin 10 (8 full time). WEAU Eau Claire, 
1,000. 

Wyoming 2 (2 full time). KDFN Casper, 500- 
$00. 
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Harvard and the Consumer 





Most OF THE CURRENT METHODs of test- 
ing articles to guide consumers in their 
purchases aren’t helping anybody, says 
the new Harvard Business School re- 
search study, “Merchandise Testing As 
a Guide to Consumer Buying.” It’s a 
study prepared by Mabel Taylor Gragg 
in collaboration with Neil H. Borden, 
professor of advertising, and is part of a 
larger investigation of the economics of 
advertising which is being conducted 
under Prof. Borden’s supervision. As 
critical of analysis and performance tests 
as she is of grade and quality standards, 
Mrs. Gragg offers a seven-point pro- 
gram of objectives for manufacturers 
interested in lending aid to the con- 
sumer, suggests that identifying classi- 
fications be developed for goods of 
certain types, and plugs for simplification 
of the confusing number of classes of 
consumer goods. 





G.E. Television at Fair 


RCA long ago promised to have an 
extensive television exhibit on the spot 
at the New York World’s Fair. Now 
General Electric is promising one too. 
There are going to be receivers on hand 
to catch the regular television studio as 
well, so that the folks can find out just 
what it feels like to get televised per- 
lly. 


000; WFAB New York, 1,000-1,000; | 


1000, WQXR New York, 1,000-1,000; WOV | 











LUX FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
WILL smother industrial fires 
faster for two good reasons. 
First, Lux carbon dioxide 
snow-and-gas is the fastest 
recorded extinguishing agent. 
Second, Lux equipment is 
engineered for industrial use. 
It is best for electrical and 
flammable liquid fires, the 
most common industrial fire 
hazards. 


LUX FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
WILL NOT harm men nor ma- 
terials. They cause no harm- 
ful fumes. Lux carbon dioxide 
gas is clean, dry. No wetting 


Uses the fastest known extinguishing agent 
Requires no annual recharging—Will not freeze 
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In Killing 
FIRES 


action, no corrosion, no dam- 
age. No annual recharging 
needed, either. Does not 
freeze at any climatic tem- 
perature, nor deteriorate. 


Keep Production Moving 
Along 


Lux Fixed Systems protect in- 
dustry’s most dangerous fire 
hazards. Lux portables are 
best for general plant protec- 
tion. And remember — Lux 
kills fires faster . . . prevents 
cost-consuming shutdowns. 


Better get Lux protection. 
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Superfinish Spreads Out 


Chrysler Corp. starts adding licensees for its mass- 
production technique of quickly achieving ultra-smooth- 


ness on machine surfaces. 


Nor QUITE BURIED in this week’s big 
grist of news was the simple, easily 
overlooked fact that Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., owner of Cincinnati Grind- 
ers, Inc., had signed a contract with 
Chrysler Corp. This contract was not 
for the purchase of cars or trucks, but 
for authority to produce machine tools 
for finishing metals under the yet pend- 
ing and unissued patents covering 
Chrysler Superfinish, the invention of 
D. A. Wallace, president of Chrysler’s 
Chrysler Division (BW—Nov19'38 p36). 

Moreover, this week the Norton Co., 
producer of abrasives and builder of 


Each 1939 


bearing surface on a 
Chrysler crankshaft is treated to its 
quota of Chrysler Superfinish. 


grinding machinery, was negotiating a 
superfinish licensing contract with Chry- 
sler. 

Such news does not mean that Foster 
Machine Co. is to be eased out of its 
role as collaborator with and supplier 
extraordinary of superfinishing tools for 
Chrysler Corp. It simply means that 
superfinish has already revealed such a 
broad range of applications, both outside 
and inside the metal-working industry, 
that no one machine-tool builder can 
hope to reach and cover them all. 

To appreciate superfinish (the broad 
name for a new way of adding ultra- 








smoothness to flat, round, concave, con- 
vex, and other surfaces), it is really 
necessary to go back to prehistory. Back 
in the Stone Age, when a man wanted 
to smooth out the chip marks left by 
flint on his tools and weapons, he dis- 
covered that he could do the job best 
by rubbing them with a piece of the 
same material from which the tools or 
weapons were made. Slow work, and 
tough on any man’s patience, but even 
today, manufacturing opticians will tell 
you that if they want an “optical flat,” 
finished to the precision of half a wave- 
length of light, they will take pieces of 
optical glass and rub them together. 


An Old Metal Finishing Problem 


In slow succession through the ages 
(but not necessarily in this order) , came 
turning, grinding, honing, burnishing, 
and lapping. Slowly the various arts were 
adapted from stone and wood to the 
cutting and finishing of metals. One art 
cooperated with another. As demands 
arose for higher and ever higher pre- 
cision, machine tool design and handi- 
craft kept pace. But one thing always 
eluded them, particularly in the finishing 
of steel and iron: whatever the process 
used, the cutting action was in reality 
a tearing action which disturbed the 
crystalline structure of any metal and 
left ridges extending out from its surface 
(tiny ridges, it is true, but still ridges). 
Furthermore, the heat which always ac- 
companies metal-cutting is likely to be 


hot enough to change the character of the 


metal in the ridges from crystalline to 
amorphous. 

Mr. Wallace’s contribution to the art 
of metal-cutting lies in the fact that 
superfinish not only scrubs away the 
ridges of amorphous metal, but adds so 
little heat in the process that it pro- 
duces no new amorphous metal ridges 
which must be removed in turn. What’s 
more, when the amorphous metal is 
scrubbed off, leaving the dense crystalline 
structure of the parent metal as bearing 
or wearing surface, further superfinishing 
will remove no more metal. As Mr. Wal- 
lace describes it, superfinishing “is 
achieved by a combination of short mo- 
tions, light abrasive pressure, slow abra- 
sive cutting speeds, hard abrasive cut- 
ting stones, and a lubricant of proper 
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viscosity to eliminate the scrat: 
surface defects created by previ 
chanical operations, without caus 
scratches and surface defects in th 
finished surface.” Seldom does 
finish remove more than “a 
(0.0001 in.) from a surface prep: 
superfinishing by a good grade « 
mercial grinding. Thus engineer 
mensions for most mechanical par 
not be changed. 

Carefully employed, lapping » 
duce surfaces comparable to suyx 
ing, but since loose abrasive is en 
it is likely to add new scratch: 





The mirror-like surface of a “s 
finished” steel block reflects th 
of a machine tool operator. 


removing old and it is not likely to se1 

away all amorphous metal without taking 
new, minute digs into the crystalline 
underlay. Burnishing makes excellently 
smooth surfaces, but it may be said t 
ease the ridges of amorphous metal down 
into the valleys. Amorphous metal can 
never present the dense, wear-resistant 
surface of crystalline metal. The 
basic lowdown on superfinishing seems 
lie in the fact that when hard abrasiv: 
stones are applied at low pressures t 
ridges of metals under a flood of lubr 
of proper viscosity, the ridges brea! 
through the surface tension of the lubri 
cant just enough to have their s 
amorphous points scrubbed off. Pressure 
is never permitted to go high enough t 
let the abrasive dig into crystallin 


parent metal. 


Uses of Technique 


Possible applications of superfinish 
legion. Chrysler already uses it on st 
pistons, 
valves, cast-iron flywheel clutch surf 
and a host of other surfaces. Not satis 
with superfinishing the inside of br 
drums, Chrysler even carries the process 
to brake shoes. Outside of automot 
work, superfinish has even been emplo; 


crankshafts, aluminum 
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t & Whitney tungsten-carbide 






» block to bring its smoothness to 
nae unbelievable figure of 0.2 of a mil- 
aa oth inch. It is being developed for tiny 





wmilton watch parts. It is being con- 
ored for smoothing the 50-ton rolls 
.j in producing cellophane. Main point 
‘hat superfinish is a means of achiev- 
super-smoothness in a fraction of the 
e required by more orthodox methods. 
ere are quite a few gages in the world 
ose smoothness may be measured only 
millionths, but their finish took hours 








is or, at the most, minutes. 
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t Liable for Noise 


\NUFACTURERS Who have lost a night or 







innesota jury awarding $2,000 damages 

noise balm (BW—Nov19'38,p34) 
y sleep in peace again. On the motion 
Northern Pump Co., whose factory 







ighbor, Mrs. Mary Porter, Judge 
ungdahl of the Minnesota District 
it set aside the verdict and denied 
































— new trial. Said he, quoting an earlier 
ra s, “As communities grow more com- 
t and various trades and industries 
b elbows with habitations, some noises 
M | other annoyances must be endured 
the owners and occupants of the 
eT 
omy Ql Burner Standardization 
aking 9 A Meetine of the Oil Burner Insti- 
allin te, half of its four-point program to 
ently §tablish industry-wide standards was 
| to Bopted. Point 1, requiring a test per- 
dow rmance on every oil burner installation, 
l ca bd point 2, requiring that all installa- 
star ms be done by properly qualified deal- 
real s, will go into effect Jan. 1. Point 8, 
ns to #vering manufacturing standards, and 
ve int 4, proposing laboratory tests for 
he #@irners, will be considered further by a 
ant #>mmittee on standards. 
reak 
ubri- eextile Prophecy 
arp ZRHE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY is still 
re BBaking its collective head over a proph- 
to guardedly made by Dr. C. T. 
or irchison, president of Cotton-Textile 
stitute, in his recent address at Duke 
niversity. Tough as it is for them to 
ke, cotton weavers are increasingly 
are Mare of the validity of his statement 
tel Hat they may have to turn their looms 
tel HBto the production of synthetically 
es, Bere’ cloth. They have been watching 
fied Biverse conditions in the cotton goods 
rake BBarkets here and abroad, and worrying 
cess he increasing popularity of articles 
tive Bade from rayon and other laboratory- 
yed BPoduced fibers. 





ore superfinish promises to take sec- | 


» of slumber over the verdict of a | 


ises had allegedly irritated the nerves | 
d anguished the mind of its 77-year-old | 
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REDUCE FIRE HAZARDS 


Atlantic inspectors ...men who are experienced 






in fire prevention and control...will consider with you 
your fire insurance problems...and often can suggest 
measures which will reduce your fire hazards. Adantic 
Fire Insurance is written by one of the strongest American 
insurance companies on an economical, non-assessable, 
profit-participating basis. It also assures you prompt and 
ungrudging adjustments in case of loss. Atlantic policies 
are sold through brokers. 


MARINE* YACHT:*INLAND 
TRANSPORTATION T I A N T T 





FINE ARTS * JEWELRY 





1842 
FUR*+ REGISTERED MAIL . 
AUTOMOBILE AND MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
seas tatncrreerse sata Atlantic Building: 49 Wall CSireel, New York 





Baltimore . Boston . Chicago . Cleveland . Newark . Philadelphia 


ASK YOUR BROKER ABOUT ATLANTIC INSURANCE 

















IN YOUR INDUSTRY 


Roller chain with appropriate attachments 
may be the solution to your timing or 
conveying problem. 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH CHAIN CORP. 


SPRINGFIELD and WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Acid-Tolerant Cleaner 


IN CHROMIUM PLATING, just a thimble- 
ful of chromic acid carried over from the 
plating bath will contaminate 250 gal. of 
cleaning solution, causing peeling and 
other troubles. Oakite Products, Inc., 22 
Thames St., New York, is bringing out 
a new series of special Oakite Cleaning 
Compounds which are said to possess a 
chromic acid tolerance 20 to 30 times as 
great as previous compounds. 


“Air-Conditioned Ash Tray” 

Ir rue Kisco Co., 4414 W. Papin St., 
St. Louis, Mo., has its way, no Christ- 
mas list, office, living room, or den, will 





be complete without a Kisco Circulair 
Smoker. An inbuilt electric fan has the 
job of dissipating smoke and doing a 
general job of air recirculation. 


Repair Hook 

Wirn THE New adjustable Metal Hook, 
manufactured by A. F. Strawser Co., 
Rockford, Ill., it is comparatively easy 


to pull out bent automobile fenders, 





running boards, and bodies. Rubber pads 
protect the finish; a double-ended hook 
slides back and forth on the lever arm 
in order to provide an 
fulcrum. 


adjustable 


Hollywood Sauces 


NEWEST meat sauces to compete for the 
favor of the American palate come from 
Spurrway Mfg. Co., 7110 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. “Old San Fran- 


cisco Steak Sauce” is as peppery and 


pungent as the Barbary Coast; “Hawai- 
ian Royal Luau Meat Sauce” mingles 
a mild pineapple flavor with pepper and 
spice to create a new flavor. 
Precision Hand-Grinder 

For GRINDING DOWN welds and for ob- 


taining a smooth surface on almost any 
metal, the Hardware Specialty Co., 


Withee, Wis., is bringing out its im- 
proved Stevenson Rotary Plane. At- 
tached through a flexible shaft to an 














electric motor, it swings a 1x6-in. Nor- 
ton grinding wheel at 3,450 r.p.m. Pat- 
ented features are hardened steel bot- 
tom guides which permit the operator 
to adjust the cutting depth with 


precision. 


Tattle Light 


Wirnu a New Tattle-Lite installed on the 
dash of car or truck or bus, the driver will 
know, when a red light glows, whether 
his tail light is out or whether one or 
both headlights are out of whack. Dis- 
tribution is in the hands of Davison & 


Moss Co., 1406 S. Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles. 


Pocket Titler 

Movie TAKERS, operating any make of 
movie camera, can make their titles be- 
fore shooting any scene or sequence if 





they carry with them the new pocket- 
size (4x54 in.) Universal Automatic 
Titler, just brought out by Universal 
Camera Corp., 28 W. 23rd St., New 
York. Titles are reset by manipulating 
36 small wheels on the rear of the de- 
vice, each wheel operating a continuous 
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ribbon carrying all the lett 
alphabet plus numbers from 
plus punctuation marks. 


For Faster Filing 


THE PHANTOM of the 
at the back of each drawer 
Metal Speed-File shows hoy 
pressor releases automaticall) 
drawer is opened. As design: 


VIEW 








Metal 
N. Y., the device promises to s 
and reaching on the part of 
operator. 


Construction Co., Jamestoy 


Spectacle Protector 


SPECTACLE-WEARING mov ie tak 


find a soft rubber protective “bumper 


called a “Spectip,” on the spy-glass 
viewfinder of the new Filmo 141 M 


Camera, recer'ly brought out by B 


& Howell 
Chicago. 


Flexible Welding Cable 
Fiexarc WevpInG CaBLe, just an) 

by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ( 
East Pittsburgh, 
through a paper separator between t 


Co., 1801 Larchmont A 


achieves _ flexi! 


copper conductor wires and the 
insulation. Paper acts as a lubrica 


Floor Striper 
MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS 
find it desirable to paint traffic | 
their floors look 
new Marking develop 


may want to 


Machine 


Saylor-Beall Mfg. Co., Detroit. St: 
from 2 to 6 in. wide can be laid 
speedily and accurately. Equipment co. 





sists of an air-compressor driver 
gas engine, a 12-gal. air-paint tank. a! 
a spray unit, all mounted on r 
tired wheels. 
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Sterling Puzzle Slows Trading 


Rate of pound to the dollar isn’t bolstered by 
Anglo-American trade pact. Flow of gold to U. S. creates 
a considerable investment cushion. 


Svcu News as there was this week seemed 
to unsettle the financial community, but 
the markets made very little real re- 
sponse. Trading had all the earmarks of 
a typical holiday week, with prices mov- 
ing pretty narrowly and with volume of 
transactions falling off sharply. Even air- 
craft shares, which recently have enjoyed 
the best market in years, were quieter. 
In view of the recurrent European 
scares, coupled with the occasionally 
acute weakness of the British pound, 
nervousness in domestic markets was not 
particularly surprising. Rumors that 
sterling is being allowed to slip in rela- 
tion to the dollar continued to abound. 


Trade Pact Doesn’t Help 


Whether there is any truth to the be- 
lief that the United States and England 
have tacitly agreed on a lower price for 
the pound, it certainly is true that the 
rate didn’t even derive sentimental sup- 
port from the signing of the Anglo- 
American trade treaty. This pact does 
not go into effect until the first of the 
year, of course, and it may not at once 
have an appreciable effect on the flow 
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of trade. Hence it is probable that specu- 
lators in the foreign exchange market 
felt they would have plenty of time to 
change their attitude toward sterling 
before the trade treaty materially altered 
England's position on balance. 

This question of what’s in store for the 
pound—and what retaliatory action may 
be expected from other trading nations— 
continues to be one of the most inter- 
esting questions in the field of finance. 
Few profess to see how any nation can 
gain much by fiddling with its currency, 
because competitors could be expected 
to revise their own exchange ratios to an 
equivalent or even to a greater degree. 

While all the conversation persists, 
against the backdrop of troubled affairs 
on the continent, international balances 
remain flighty and world prices are dis- 
turbed. The flow of gold to the United 
States has slowed down, but it hasn’t 
ceased. The factors which cause the 
metal to flow to this country upset our 
markets, and yet the influx of the gold 
itself creates a considerable investment 
cushion because the money is bound to 
try to find work. 


20 Utility 
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In other words, some foreign funds 
may simply flee into dollars, while others 
actually buy securities in this market 
But even those dollar-buyers who don’t 
send their funds across the ocean for 
investment create bank deposits in this 
country. The banks, in turn, try their 
darndest to keep their deposits employed 
and this should tend to buttress invest- 
ment markets for some months to come. 

The effect of the declining pound on 
commodity prices is anything but benefi- 
cial. Primary markets for many items 
such as rubber and tin are in London 
Prices in the United States are regulated 
directly from the London quotation, and 
a flip-flopping pound doesn’t simplify 
the process. 


Zine and Copper Suffer 

The difficulties are greater, however, 
in some of the items where tariffs play 
a major part in the market. Take non 
ferrous metals, in which there are flour- 
ishing markets both here and abroad 
When the price of zinc is being held 
firmly in the United States and the pound 
slips, it puts foreign zine in a position 
to climb our tariff barrier. When the 
pound is weak and the domestic copper 
price gets pretty fairly well above the 
London equivalent, the price of the metal 
in the United States is endangered. 

The metal markets have been op- 
pressed by these very factors in the last 
few days. These markets, in fact, have 
turned from very optimistic to pretty 
blue in the space of the last two weeks 
They wonder if all this international ten 
sion is snagging the recovery at home, 
and cite the slump in their own sales as 
a possible indicator. 

There was some tendency this week 
to take the modest drop in steel opera 
tions as a similar signal. The fact is 
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overlooked, however, that steel-making 
tivities scandal ; 7 

activities had advanced something like Trade Pact Cuts Zine 

27% in the preceding four weeks—a 

period when operations usually decline. Price reduction follows sur- 
Electric power production, which com- prise clause in new agreement with 

monly rises quite briskly at this time of (Canada. 

year, came through in fine style to break , : 

all records for the year to date in the lat- W ASHINGTON S MAKERS of reciprocal 

est report. Total for the week ended Nov. trade treaties didn’t do the metal mar- 

19, at 2,270,000,000 kw.-hr., is within kets any good—as this week’s drop in the 

striking distance of the all-time peak price of zinc attests. The truth is, parties 

of 2,321,000,000 in late summer, 1937. most interested had decided some time 

ago that there wasn’t going to be any 
——— change in the American duty on zinc. 














2 : 
ON LOAND OF $1608 AND UP Perusal of the Anglo-American treaty 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY! bore out this belief. And then the trade 

We have banking connections who will ad - i wee . eas 

ee ee ee ee ee ee eee set out to read the new Canadian pact. 

policies at a saving on annual interest — —- com "= 4 

~—pH RS, AMD, A, It was with surprise and consternation 

six per cent. Present loans refinanced or ine emelte > »g » 
new loans made in complete confidence. that mine and smelter men read that the 

For full yee — duty had been cut from 1.75¢ a lb. to 

-269, Business Week “ te 
1427 Statier Bidg., Boston, Mass. 1.40¢. That, of course, applic s to all 
countries of “most favored nation” stand- 














ing. The new tariff doesn’t go into effect 
until Jan. 1, but unsettlement was suffi- 











zs cient this week to bring about a price 
Atlas Corporation cut amounting to $7 a ton. 

Dividend No. 9 Behind this price move was more than 
on 6% Preferred Stock mere surprise over the trade treaty pro- 
Norick 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a visions. Metal prices in London have 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the aa . " . : Ale . 
quater Guiten Vasomsber 00. $008. been wobbly for a fortnight. Also, the 
has been declared on the 6% Pre- substantial decline in the British pound 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corporation, has had } fee f H sly 
payable December 1, 1938 to holders 1as had the effect of proportionately 

such stock of record at the close of or] ices } lati 
lhl mabey gy Fy reg mn me tal = —o 
Wasven A. Parznson, Ty “ o New Yor quotations. 1e European 
November 14. 1938. situation, despite rearmament demand, 

















has kept the metal markets pretty jittery. 



























This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or asa 
solicitation of an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. 
Offering is made only by the Prospectus. 











$24, 500,000* 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


Convertible Debentures, 3% % Series due 1958 
Dated July 1, 1938 Due July 1, 1958 



















Subject to prior sale through the exercise of Subscription Warrants to be issued 
to stockholders of the Company and expiring December 21, 1938. 


Price 100% and accrued interest from January 1, 1939 


(subject to change after the expiration of said Subscription Warrants) 

















% While this is the amount underwritten, the offering may be made only as toa 
portion thereof and only individually by certain of the Underwriters. 












The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is 
circulated from only such of the undersigned as are registered dealers and are 
offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in such state, 





HALSEY, STUART 4 CO. Inc. 







BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION GLORE, FORGAN 4 CO. 


imconPromateo 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY KIDDER, PEABODY 4 CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
cimcom rte 










LEHMAN BROTHERS F. S. MOSELEY 4 CO. 











AG. BECKER 4 CO. BONBRIGHT & COMPANY CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 
ImCOnPonaten ImCORPORATEO 


November 23, 1938 
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Foreign producers had, in f, 
zinc in New York in moderate « 

on the basis of 1}¢ a Ib. duty ev: 

the terms of the new trade treat 
made public. The price cut was j 

to the existing competition as » 
head off more determined fore’ 
efforts for 1939 delivery. 

Just to add to the zinc trade » 
duty on cadmium also was reduce: | 
cut was made on the premise | 
mium is a by-product of copper | 
tion, and that the copper peopk 
not be seriously hurt, since the « 
their main product, copper, was ) 
But cadmium is also a zine by-; 
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Intermediate Capital 


A company has been organized in |) 
las, Tex., to meet the need of ind 
for longer-term capital, about whi: 
Washington and elsewhere, ther 
been so much recent talk but so 
action. The Prudential Corp., wit 
capitalization of $2,000,000, has be: 
up to make direct loans and to pur 
securities (both bonds and _ stocks 
Southwestern industry. Applications « 
sidered to date range from manufact 
companies to oil producing firms. ‘| 
object is to supply expansion capil 
companies which do not qualify 
shorter-term commercial loans { 
banks, and yet which are not reduc: 
appealing to the Reconstruction Fi: 
Corp. for assistance through indus‘ 


loans. If successful as a money-make' 


the scheme may be the forerunne: 
other such corporations in other sect 
of the country. 


New Investment Banker 
Ear_y 1n 1929, the United Corp 
formed as an investment company 
hold working control of an impor! 
group of Bonbright and Morgan ut 
companies. It never was top holding « 


pany in the sense of exercising mana 


ment functions, and when federal r 
lation of utilities came to the fore, « 
cers and directors of United resigned 
positions with affiliates. Thus, tho 
the company has more than a 10% v 
in the affairs of Columbia Gas & Elect 
Niagara Hudson, Public Service of \ 
Jersey, and United Gas Improvement 
has not considered itself a holding 
pany. Just to be sure, however, it is go 
to divest itself of its major holdings : 
enter the field of investment banki 
This should help to remedy the m 
discussed shortage of capital in the fi 
of securities underwriting. 


Conway on Cooperation 


“T pevreve the punitive curtain is fall 
and the cooperative curtain is rising 
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Those words, concerning the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward business, might 
not be genuinely significant if uttered by 
wme people, but when they are offered 
by Carle C. Conway they really mean 
ing. Not only is Mr. Conway the 
in of Continental Can Co., but he 
headed the committee which drew up the 
reform program for the New York Stock 
Exchange. The program which his com- 
mittee drafted was pretty much that 
desired by Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission Chairman William O. Douglas; 
in its drafting, Mr. Conway was in 
close touch with SEC officials in par- 
ticular and with New Dealers in general. 
He views the future optimistically, and 
who should be in a better position to 
prognosticate? 


somet 


chairm: 


New Rules on Royalties 

Tue Securities AND Excuance Com- 
mission hadn’t “been policing the mar- 
kets for very long when it discovered 
that one of its touchiest jobs was con- 
trolling the sale of dubious oil royalties. 
The problem was approached from sev- 
eral angles, and a considerable number 
of new rules were adopted. Now, to 
strengthen existing regulations, a differ- 
ent approach has been tried. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior announced it will 
not approve an assignment of royalty 
interest in a prospecting permit until a 
valuable discovery of oil or gas has been 
made; similar restrictions are placed on 
assignments of royalty interests in leases. 
In other words, the public can’t be sold 
a royalty interest in a wildcat or in a 
dry hole. 


They’re from Missouri 


Ou1o MAY BE, politically speaking, the 
mother of Presidents. But, when it comes 
to presidents of the American Bankers 
Association, hats off to Missouri. Of the 
dozen who attended the past-presidents’ 
banquet at last week’s A.B.A. convention 
in Houston, Tex., five were Missouri 
bankers. No other state was represented 
by more than one. 


Corn on the Hoof 


Country ELEvaTors in the Corn Belt 
are paying only about 30¢ a bu. for corn. 
The government will lend about 57¢ a 
bu. on corn that is stored. But the aver- 
age farmer is neither selling the cereal 
for 30¢ nor impounding it under loans of 
57¢. It’s the old story—it’s going into 
hogs. And a handsome profit this conver- 
sion involves, too. Hogs averaged $7.70 
a cwt. in Chicago last week. On the basis 
of Chicago quotations for corn, the corn- 
hog ratio was about 15} to 1; on the 
basis of corn prices in the field it was 
hearer 26 to 1. Under the circumstances 
it isn’t surprising to learn that 125,600 
hogs arrived in Chicago last week, com- 
pared with 104,667 in the preceding 
week. And this year’s pigs are nice and 
fat, whereas last year they were a bit 
S$} ire. 
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Banking has a 
HUMAN side 


Both seriously and in fun, bankers are sometimes described as be- 
ing cold. If they do not warm up to every application for credit, 
the reason is not personal. It is because the money they lend be- 
longs to others and they are bound to take every precaution for 
its safety. 

The other side of the picture is that a banker, by the nature of 
his daily work, must keep the human touch. He deals all the time 
with people and with human hopes and problems. His own living 
depends on his ability to help. 


The human side of a commercial loan 


When the banker advances credit to a business man, of course 
he must be interested in getting the money back. 


But he is interested also in helping his customer to grow. He 
is interested in seeing how such a business development creates 
jobs and benefits the community generally. 


The human side of a personal loan 


The people at this Bank take satisfaction in the fact that funds 
advanced are helping in so many vital ways. Borrowers use the 
money for emergencies—such as medical expenses—for education, 
home improvements, and other needs intimate to their lives. 


The human side of trust administration 


Trust officers at this Bank know that the well-being of people 
is in their hands. 


To help the child on his way up in life, to help the widow, to 
help hold families together—are among the finest satisfactions in 
the banking field. 


These human considerations inspire watchfulness over changing 
financial conditions which may affect trust responsibilities. 


An Invitation 


You may have some financial problem, in your business or per- 
sonal affairs, in which this Bank could assist. Your inquiry will 
receive courteous attention. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“What about Hitler?” Asks World 


Future trade pact benefits are pushed into busi- 
ness background by new anxiety over British pound, 
instability of French government, and puzzling internal 


conditions in Reich. 


Business Witt not Beorn to feel the 
beneficial effects of the new trade agree- 
ments with Canada and the United 
Kingdom before January, when they go 
into effect, and not extensively until 
much later when the new business for 
which they prepare the way will gather 
momentum. 

Politically, they have already precipi- 
tated a new wave of anti-American and 
anti-British propaganda in Germany, 
which follows the heated resentment 
over the stand taken by these countries 
on the Jewish persecution and settle- 
ment of refugees, and the enormous new 
defense programs that have been an- 
nounced in both countries since the 
Munich accord. 


Trade Deficit Depresses Reich 


Reaction to the new trade agreements 
is generally favorable. The persistent 
weakness of the pound, however, is 
causing concern both in Europe and in 
the United States. Mainly to blame is 
the new friction with Germany, but 
Britain’s continued unfavorable trade 
balance and the prospect of soaring 
taxes contribute to its weakness. 

Other trade agreements should follow 
with such important countries as Argen- 
tina and Australia if the Hull program 
is to reach its maximum effectiveness, 
but there are grave doubts that either 
will be successfully negotiated for many 
months. Almost certainly, Washington 
will wait now to appraise the results of 
the conference of the American repub- 
lics at Lima before making any further 
moves. 


British Watch Berlin 


Lonpon (Cable) —The British are 
pleased with the new trade agreement 
with the United States. It is not as com- 
prehensive as they had hoped for, but it 
works toward a general lowering of inter- 
national trade barriers, and indicates the 
close friendly ties between the British 
Empire and the United States. While the 
British may be compelled to meet Ger- 
man trade competition in parts of Eu- 
rope with German technique, it is obvious 
now that Britain will support as long as 
possible the Hull scheme for liberalizing 
world trade. 


At the same time, the British intend to 
determine just how far they can depend 
on France. The new French strikes this 
week to protest the Daladier reform pro- 
gram have revived British nervousness 
over French military and economic 
strength. British policy in the near future 
will be determined by the estimate of the 
French outlook by Chamberlain and 
Halifax in the course of their conferences 
in Paris. 

London is frankly more skeptical dur- 
ing the last few weeks over Germany’s 
ability to weather the economic strain, 
which seems to be particularly acute of 
late. The new loan just floated, right on 
the heels of the huge October loan, was 
unexpected both abroad and at home. 
The “fine” on the Jews is viewed as an 
indication that the treasury cupboard is 
nearly bare. The October foreign trade 
balance showed a deficit for Germany of 
$15,000,000. Popular question in London 
is: “When will Nazi policy produce quick 
cash instead of an empire?” 

October trade figures that came 
through this week were not altogether 
cheerful. Construction is still lagging, and 
automobile sales are far behind last year. 
Iron and steel scrap demand, on the 
other hand, is better, and the demand for 
coal is rising far beyond the usual sea- 
sonal demand. 


Paris Prepares for Showdown 


Paris (Wireless)—Labor and the Left | 


Wing political parties are pushing their 
opposition to the government’s new econ- 
omy program. There will be parades and 
street demonstrations in Paris during the 
Chamberlain-Halifax visit, and they are 
likely to continue until parliament con- 
venes on Dec. 13. At that time, Premier 
Daladier will try to win approval for his 
drastic economy program, or consent for 
prorogation for the three years he asks 
to work out his plan for the industrial 
and financial rehabilitation of France. 
Though he has been promised the full 
support of the Radical Socialist party, 
his opposition will be strong. Neverthe- 
less, experts in France this week were 
betting that Daladier will succeed in 
carrying through his plan. 

It is generally believed in Paris that 
French and British schemes to continue 
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and expand active trade ; 
southeastern Europe are gat! 

momentum, though it is extren 
ful if either country will mak 
ther loans in the Balkans. 

sending a commercial mission 
Europe in the near future, a 
may agree to purchase larger 
of goods from these countries 
tion that they balance the bus 
British orders. 


Reich Fears Hull Progr: 


Bertin (Cable)—Berlin is fra. \\y 
mayed by the Anglo-Ameri 
agreement, especially since t! 
States tariff concessions on gla 
lain, and other novelty goods 
held from Germany. This wil 
hit the annexed Sudeten indust: 
are primarily dependent on exp 
position is further aggravated bh, 
that, owing to recent events, th 
for a German-American trade a 
by which Germany would ben 
the generalization of concessi: 
granted to 20 other countries 
remote than ever. 

A matter of equal concern is the sig. 
nificant change of British opinion in ai. 
vocating the use of Germany’s own weap. 
ons, such as clearing agreements, bils 
eral trade, and centralized bulk buying 
for combating the German export offer- 
sive which is likely to acquire stil! 
momentum in 1939. 

One the other hand, it is suggested t! 
such a change of British policy 
leave Sec. Hull, with his orthodox m« 
favored-nation policy, in “splendid 
lation.” 

An agreement has been reach: 
Prague providing for an automobil: 
way across Czechoslovakia betw: 
lesia and Austria, and an Oder-Dar 
canal also in Czechoslovakia, | 
which strikingly demonstrate the degr 
of control exercised by the German 
over Czech transportation and econon 
generally. 

Berlin financiers are surprised at t! 
early announcement of the flotation of : 
new 1,500,000,000-mark loan, which he 
not been expected until next year. T! 
treasury’s need of funds to cover ¢! 


costs of armament, public works, and ex- 
ploitation of southeastern Europe mus! 
be more desperate than had generally 


been believed. 


Bumper Soviet Cotton Crop 


Moscow 
claimed to be the greatest harvest 
Soviet history. While estimates of 
total crop are not expected to be reveale: 
it will no doubt considerably excec:! 
1936 figure of 2,250,000 tons, or 12 
the world total. However, the wor! 

ton market apparently does not n 
fear any unusual influx of Soviet « 


since Moscow seems determined to cu’ 
exports to meet increasing internal need: 
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oth the population and the Red 

Exports for nine months of this 

ymounted to only 23,000 tons, com- 

with 53,000 in the same period of 

+ year. Although Soviet cotton cultiva- 

is still in its infancy, 1936 saw the 

ry already freed from any depend- 
on imports. 

e general stepping up of production 





Canada Finds Iron Ore 


New Labrador deposits will 
be exploited by Montreal group. 
New trade pact is well received. 


Orrawa—Of first interest to business is 
the new trade agreement with the United 


Business {fhroad tl 


able, though activity in few lines outside 
mining is up to last year's levels. Steady 
business recovery in the United States is 
one of the most important factors. Recent 
colder weather and light snowfalls have 
brought a belated pickup to retail trade 
in Canada. 

Iron ore deposits, mostly of high grade 


and believed to contain 1,000,000,000 


the light industries is expected to result States, the terms 
fresh prodding from the Kremlin for 

r and larger quantities of raw cot- ticipated. Gains 
being retained for domestic consump- losses less 
There is a severe shortage of cotton 
in Soviet stores now and every day 
are fresh reports of increasing spec- _ products. 


on in textiles. 


more favorable to Canada than was an- 
significant. 
gains easier access to the United States 


market for one or more of its export 


The business outlook continues favor- 


tons of ore, have been discovered in Lab 
rador by Dr. J. A. Retty, chief geologist 
of the Labrador Mining & Exploration 
Co., who has just returned to Montreal 


which are much 
more important, 
Every region 
after extensive surveys of the new ce 
posits. Canadian government officials 
have long known that substantial quan 


tities of the ore existed in Labrador, but 





More Italians Than Germans Work on the Factory That Will Produce Nazi Flivvers 


A custom model of the $396 Volkswagen. 


One of Adolf Hitler’s proudest boasts has been that he 
would make Germany, like America, a nation-on-wheels. 
To that end the publicized “people's car” was developed, 
and on May 26th Hitler laid the cornerstone for a fac- 
tory near Hanover that will be Germany's biggest even 
if it fails to meet the characteristically extravagant Naz 
claim of “world’s biggest.” 

Today, six months later, it is interesting to note that 
the factory is one of the few public (or private) con- 
struction jobs that have not slowed down as Germany's 





Nazis and Fascists mingle in the “Strength Through Joy” hall. 


“Missionary of Mussolini.” 
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Camp signs in German and Italian. 


labor reserves have been diverted to the task of build- 
ing fortifications. The significance is that Nazi propa- 
ganda has so thoroughly sold the Volkswagen that 
Nazi leaders have felt that a fulltime crew must be 
kept on the job—though to do so meant the importa- 
tion of some 6,000 Italian workers. These “missionaries 
of Mussolini,” who outnumber German workers by 
2 to 1, share in the “Strength Through Joy” activities 
of the German Labor Front, which is responsible for 
the project. 


Buropean 
production is put at 100,000 cars. 
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| no thorough investigation had been made | 


| until the recent surveys by the Labrador 
Mining & Exploration Co., formed by a 
group of Montreal business men. 

At Sawyer Lake in the heart of the 
new ore area, the ore is said to be hard 
hematite containing no moisture, the iron 
content is exceptionally high, the ore is 
of Bessemer grade and, located on a high 
hill, a large tonnage could be mined by 
cheap open-cut and steam shovel meth- 
There is an abundance of potential 
which could 


ods. 
water power in the district, 
be used for operating a railroad to the 
Gulf or St. Lawrence, where year-round 
port facilities are available. 
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FOREIGN ANGLES 





American Planes for Japan 


JAPAN continues to buy all major Ameri- 
can aircraft designs as soon as they are 
available for sale. Very little is heard 

Tokyo now of difficulties in transferring 
royalties and license fees, which at one 
time hamstrung negotiations with United 
States aircraft manufacturers. The Jap- 
anese Navy-controlled Nakajima Aircraft 
Co. is reported to have acquired the right 
to manufacture Curtiss-Wright’s “cy- 
clone” aero engine. Aircraft has 
bought a Douglas license for manufacture 
of C-3 type planes in Japan and Korea. 
Boeing has sent one of its best engineers 
to Japan to assist in the construction of 
military planes. Mitsubishi Heavy In- 
dustries’ aircraft plant has just 
tooled up to produce Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft license. 


Showa 


been 


engines under United 


Swedes Buy Here 

Tue Swedish Cooperative Union is plan- 
ning to buy machinery in the United 
States, probably on a very large scale. 
Orders have already been placed for 50 
tractors and a large number of harvest- 
ing machines. Thousands of lathes and 
circular saws will be ordered later as part 
of a plan to enable Swedish farmers to 
make chairs and tables in their homes 
during the winter months. More than 
280,000 electric pumps will be included 
in the deal. Officials of the Union have 
decided that it is more economical to buy 
much of the equipment in the United 
States than to build plants to manufac- 
ture it at home. 


Copper Restrictions Due 


THREATENED with a runaway market in 
copper, and fearing governmental dis- 
pleasure, the international cartel cracked 
down on the speculators. First the ship- 
ping quota for producers was raised to 
105% of basic tonnages; then the lid was 
taken off entirely (BW—Oct.22'38 p39) . 
Now the London market has tumbled, 
and experts are wondering if the cure 
wasn’t too effective. Quota restrictions 
are due to be reinstated shortly. 
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Boiler Plate 

The New York Times tells us that 
“‘hoiler-plate’ is newspaper slang for 
the little items that help rural papers 
19 fulfill the ancient law requiring every 
inch of space to be filled to the brim. 
It is bought by the gallon, cubic yard 
or ton from agencies that specialize in 
picking over old rags and bones of news, 
compressing them, polishing them up and 
selling them as novelties.” 

To illustrate: this little item from an 
adjoining column of the same issue of 
that grand old “rural paper,” the New 
York Times. “Ten-Gallon Hat in Name 
Only—The Average ten-gallon hat holds 
only about a gallon and a half. In size 
7} with a 74-inch crown (average), ten- 
gallon hat holds approximately 1.4 gal- 
lons, says The Associated Press.” 


Post Mortems 


What has become of that campaign, 
budding so nicely some weeks ago, to 
prove that the President is entitled to 
the “credit” for the Munich settlement? 
Nipped, perhaps, by the chilling frosts 
of second thought. And of further devel- 
opments. 


Senator Norris of Nebraska is quoted 
as saying of the election: “We got a 
jolt. I don’t think it was a bad thing. It 
will make us stop, consider and listen.” 
Most business men will feel that to 
describe anything that makes Senator 
Norris “stop, consider and listen” as a 
mere “jolt,” is a triumph of understate- 
ment. 


Aroma 


Walking down Euclid Avenue, sud- 
denly the savory aroma of buttered nuts, 
blown by a fan from one of those hole- 
in-the-wall “nutteries.” An idea? Adver- 
tising plays up strong to sight and hear- 
ing—why neglect smell? Restaurants, 
florists, confectioners, perfumers, beauty 
shops, bakeries et al. take note. 


Not So Simple 


And speaking of the election, I heard 
the other day of a manufacturer who 
was visited the next morning by one of 
his foremen who asked: 

“Well, boss, now that you've got 
everything your own way in the elec- 
tion, when are we going to get running 
full time?” 

Which is rather a pointed reminder of 
our pathetic faith in individuals and 
isolated events. It is not confined to the 
workmen in the shop; it colors Ameri- 
can thought in every class and station. 
We're a nation of wonder-worshippers. 
Our heroes must be miracle men—rock- 
smiters. And they must accomplish their 





wonders through sweeping and simple 
gestures. Especially simple. Our national 
anthem might well be, “Sing Something 
Simple.” 

That’s why we follow so readily the 
leader who promises quick and simple 
solutions of our troubles. No one knows 
this better than the politician; it’s his 
business to know it. The successful poli- 
tician doesn’t offer complicated analyses 
and evolutionary remedies. His analysis 
always is simplicity itself: all the right 
is with us; all the wrong with the others. 
And his remedies are revolutionary, not 
evolutionary. People understand them. 
They're simple. 

So the foreman’s question was natural. 
All through a campaign we talk as 
though the casting of the ballots would 
settle something. And when the race is 
run we go right after the pay-off. 

All this is not to deny in the slightest 
the very real influence on business of 
governmental policy and _ conduct. 
Neither does it deny the very real busi- 


ness effect of the morale engendered by | 


an election result. It is intended merely to 
warn everyone—workman, employer, 
investor—against over-simplification of 
business problems. And especially against 
our tendency to identify those problems 


with the political fortunes of individuals | 
—however great their places and powers. | 
The results of an election may help | 


the foreman to get his shop on full time. 
But not on the morning after the elec- 
tion. The casting of the ballots does not 
put one man to work. Whatever their 
verdict, they just start a cycle that must 
be run before moral effects can be re- 
flected in terms of orders. On every hand 
we now see evidence of that process 
at work; but it will take time. And other 
factors than the election must have a 
part in it. 

And by the same token, the thoughtful 
leaders of business and industry harbor 
no delusions as to what an election this 
year, next year or in 1940 will mean to 


the conduct of business. For they know | 
that, whoever may or may not be elected | 


President in 1940, things have happened 
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to the American society and economy | 


that have junked for all time many of 
the old standards. 

The mills of the gods are grinding; 
whatever the slogans of our elections 
and whoever may be the standard-bear- 
ers, the grist of those mills will make 
tomorrow's business. And each of us 


will do his job the better if, while taking | 


due account of the actors and the action 
of the unfolding drama, he fixes his 
mind on the underlying trends. 

For that is far more than a matter of 
“drop a ballot in the slct” and achieve 
your heart’s desire. 
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Regulation 


W ane we wait for the Temporary National 
Economic Committee to start a new chapter in the 
history of American business law we should not miss 
that new chapter which was completed last week when 
Federal Judge Slick of South Bend quashed the 
indictments in the auto financing anti-trust suit. 

This chapter, based on the automobile consent de- 
crees, is notable for two things: the introduction of a 
new technique of coercion by the government and the 
re-introduction of an industrial code system, last heard 
of when NIRA died on the High Bench. The second 
has aroused the most interest but, in the long run, the 
first may prove to have been the more significant. 

The code system rose again when the two automo- 
bile company defendants signed an unprecedented con- 
sent decree whereby they not only promised to refrain 
from certain practices complained of, but also drafted 
11 rules of future conduct in car financing. The rules, 
written by the defendants after dozens of drafts had 
been run through Assistant Attorney General Arnold’s 
office, can be amended with the consent of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the court. They are subject to 
review at the end of four years, though, under the 
agreement, they will end sooner if General Motors wins 
the court battle that Ford and Chrysler have escaped 
by “consenting.” 

These proceedings in Indiana go far beyond any 
previous conception of what a consent decree ought to 
provide. They establish a precedent by which the De- 
partment of Justice, with court approval, can exercise 
indirect control over an industry through operation 
of a voluntary code in the image of NRA. They sug- 
gest that the ambitious Attorney General has stolen a 
march on the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee; and industry should not go before that committee 
without realizing what already has happened. 


‘Te POINT WILL BE MADE that, in his codifying ef- 
forts, Mr. Arnold is limited to operating on those 
companies and industries that have fallen afoul of the 
anti-trust laws, those whose conduct has led them into 
a predicament where the only alternative to regulation 
by code is punishment by fine and perhaps by the 
incarceration of their responsible leaders. However, 
there is more to it than that; bere enters that “new 
technique of industry coercion” which, we have said, 
may be more significant i in the long run than the re-in- 
troduction of the code system. 


by Consent 


This technique developed by the Department of 
Justice is simple, yet Machiavellian. The U. S. \ttor- 
ney General’s office investigates an anti-trust con. 
plaint against an industry and piles up evidence be- 
fore a Federal Grand Jury at a carefully selected 
point widely removed from any city where those under 
investigation carry on their businesses. It gets a crim- 
inal indictment, and then makes a gesture at prosecu- 
tion. Such a prosecution, as everyone knows, is bound 
to drag over weeks, perhaps months, 


I THIS sITuaTION the immediate alternatives faced 
by the defendants are not the risk of punishment or 
that of super-regulation by consent. They are the risk 
of super-regulation by consent or the business risk of 
having principal officers tied up for long periods, 
miles away from their offices in daily attendance at 
the weary round of trial proceedings. It is no wonder 
that “consent” and codification frequently must seem 
the lesser of the two evils. Capitulation, regardless of 
the merits of the charges, may appear less costly than 
trying to direct the affairs of large enterprises from 
a courtroom far away from headquarters. 

These proceedings in Indiana go not only far be- 
yond any previous conception of what a consent de 
cree ought to provide but also far beyond any previous 
conception of how an anti-trust suit should be prose- 
cuted. The court has now approved the propriety of 
extracting a new type of consent decree under threat 
of a distant, time-consuming and costly criminal prose- 
cution. It remains to be seen how far the Department 
of Justice is goihg to carry the particular trick of 
regulation applied in the motor consent decrees: but 
it is easy to see how useful it may find the new tech- 
nique of getting consent to open an unlimited bag of 
tricks of the same variety. 
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